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BELL 
Keyboard of the Artists 


“Star Maker” is a fitting title for Frank Gaviani who has 
trained and developed many of the leading accor- 
dion artists in the country. “Star Maker” fits the BELL 
accordion, too, which Mr. Gaviani has chosen to 

best demonstrate his skill. America’s finest custom- 


made accordion is an inspiration to stars on 


the way up .. . and leading accordion virtuosos 


proclaim BELL the only right “partner” for their talents.. 


tfrmertcan Bell + Cellint Produets 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 15 E. 23rd Street + New York 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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eee SALUTES THE 


(rarde hepublicaine 


CLARINET SECTION 





Guy Deplus 





13 out of 23 


(rarde Republicaine Clarinetists 


play Leblanc exclusively 





For a thrilling musical experience, be sure to hear 
The Garde Republicaine Band, now on American tour. 
Music educators, professional musicians, critics 

and music lovers ali marvel at the amazing 
articulation, phrasing and playing ease of this famous 
band. Here, truly, is an outstanding example 

of French musical artistry. 


LOUIS MONTAIGNE* Eugene Leclercq* Jean Liti 
Bass Clarinet . 





HENRI DRUART* 
First Principal 
Sole Clarinetist 








1G. LEBLANC CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
@ Pledse send me your free booklet on the 






THE G6. LEBLANC CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Garde Republicaine Band of Paris. 
| Please send me free catalog of Leblanc 
woodwinds and brasses. 
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ITAR STRING 
VER! 


WRONG ANGLE” STRINGS 


oLO 


WRONG ANGLE 
ORDINARY 
STRING 





ys give amazing tonal dimension 
brilliance twice as long as 


string friction is minimized 
oe strings 


to play. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY “BONUS” OFFER 
— FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! 

Two sets of strings for the price of one. Buy one set — 

get one set absolutely Free! Just fill in this coupon and 

mail today! 





-—-—----— FILL OUT — CUT OUT — MAIL TODAY! 


. 











ELECTRIC SPANISH GUITAR semi-polished [_] Set $2 
hi-polish, mirror finish [~] Set $3 


POSTAGE FREE—IF YOU REMIT WITH ORDER! 
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BASS PLAYERS 


F. 


Otto Langey Tutor for String Bass.... 
Cole’s String Bass Method .. 
seers jee Bass Method .. 

Chub! s! 


DON RUSSO OFFERS 


EVERYTHING FROM NUT TO PEG 


beater 5 A to A—P—T—O where YOU 


bass player come first. 


The best in Service and Quality is yours, 


You have a Selection of Fine Products. 
All your BASS-ic needs are fulfilled. 
— THE APTO BASS KIT — 


Soundpost Adjuster $1.10. APTO-lite $ = 
APTO Tapping Rod and Cord ..........00 
APTO Clothing and Bass Protector...... 
APTO String Preserver and Cleaner... 

APTO Tuning Machine Polish & Brush 50 
APTO Rosin, Winter and Summer, ea. .60 
APTO Bass Wax .75. Strin Gauge... 60 


P = 
Bebi 


COMPLETE APTO BASS KIT $7.95 — 
APTO SINGING STRINGS 
ably Priced 


“ee $1 A — .. a 61 = 
“G6”. 1.98 “A”... 3.60 Te 
String Gauge given with one set (4)..$12.42 

21.50 


Cover, full zipper, —_. canvas.. 


Bow Cover, zipper. Spec. Fr. or Ger. 4.25 


Bass and Bow Cover, both for............ 23.63 

IMPORTED QUALITY BOWS (Fr. or Ger.) 
Brazilwood: Fine quality....$22.50 
Ebony Frog ..$16.00 Finer quaiity... oa 
Pernambuco: Very fine ...... 5.00 
Fine quality.. 36.00 Very finest .... 54.00 


F. N. Voirin.. 63.00 Voirin (Artist). 90.00 


— BASS BRIDGES — 


Domestic maple $1.80. Adjust. Bridge $13.50 
Imported curly maple ..o..cccccceccsese 2.25 
Fine curly maple $2.70. For 5 String 3.83 
Selected curly mapie. Extra High, ea. 
een a (all sizes): Ebonized ... 
Ebony....$8.10. Madagascar ebony.... 
FINGERBOARDS: Very finest ebony.. 
pal tage en cegepentocuaecce 
7 at ebony $4.05. 

NUTS: om $.45. eon Ebony 
SOUNDPOS.S: Spruce ......... 
TUNING. ky. <r eRR 
END PINS: Ebonized, adjustable rod 
END PIN HOLDER, sta-set ... .............. 
BASS $. ANDS: Just- Rite, Student Mod. 1 
Hamilton $15.30. Just- -Rite, Pro. Mod. 1 
Perfection $22.50. Tailpiece Wire (1) 
MACHINE HEADS: Sep. plates (set) 
Tyrolean, on brass plates ...........c00 
BASS CHAIRS: Nickel-plated, heavy 
tubing, back and heel rest, upholst. 
seat 
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— BASS METHODS — 
Simand! Complete Prep. Course 
for Orchestra 





et ot 
a838ax 








y Jackson Section Interpret..... 

Send cash and save C. O. D. cost. 
APTO BASS KIT Lit. Sent on Request. 
ANY TIME — ANY PLACE 


Write to APTO for your needs for bass. 


APTO “the bassman’s friend” 


43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: EXeter 2-6444 
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CATALOG 
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SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 


iy VALCO MFG. CO 

















Be aTop Pianist! Modernize! 


. Block chords exercises for the modeme 
. Single finger figures for the moderne 


5 area eae chords and ——- by mas 


. Solo style figures for moderne pianist. 
. Left hand ideas for the moderne pianist. 
7. 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 
Send Postal or Bank Money Order only to 


6513 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


SEVEN NEW BOOKS—BY Hollywood's 
Teacher of Professional Pianists 


pianist. 


pianist. 





Substitute chords ad veicings by mas 
tery of moderne scales. 


Runs for the pianist. 
EACH BOOK OF 15 STUDIES — $3.00 


SA™M SAXE 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 

















FREE C. CATALOG 


° MUSICIANS ° 
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d. The perfect Christmas gift for every 9 

a 3 EXCLUSIVE ! All Instruments | It’s Here at Last! 
= a ee er ee For the First Time (PLEASE MENTION YOUR INSTRUMENT) 

250 * Any, dugcintentn from $1.00 to Cet. No. LATEST POPULAR music ron RENT 
. : 958—AD LIB. 32 es of instruc- Now you can learn hit par: tunes 
50 @ Hundreds of items to choose from. MUSIC ON INDEX CARDS : f f f t eori our 
% 10 CENTS PER SONG (Your Choice) poe Ge a a on ee 
60 Large 5x8 “Songdex” cards, show ing many examples of blues ad- WRITE FOR RENTAL LIST! 

melody, words, chords, Hammond Reg- libbing and jazz choruses on 
PI ANISTS istration of Famous Pops and Classics. famous $1.00 
2 eon apa gion pik 959-SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. yoo 25 6 tea 
4.23 Cat. No. TEACHERS: These cards are particularly i? . Pages o' rm pro- 
“ "geal A_ tested practical method that i n ith chord 

+4 9e1-PLANO LER nied ow wa Tr ode” | | Aedes ade aw | Bagi en Cth cere ag 

runs, passin ‘chords, modulations, —NEW 

a counter caslodion, 127 pages........ $3.00 ~ 919—CHORDS (Vol. No. 1). Every ” the oo mtg ss — 

Ser.) PIANISTS modem chard Hem wed sounds (recommended ‘by ‘ Cherie, 
er. eer a JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 13th chords with text and ex- Vent $1.00 

2.50 MENTS. How to play off-beat ercises $1 enture) 

4 bop piano backgrounds ...........0+0 50 16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 

4.00 wees ange style ee Some and sa0-c0e® os, (oot. ysis, theory and many examples..$1 
J 9 » pages examples 

ome @ Modern Piano Trends @ and text, illustrating all progres- mete mopenn new SCALES. An 
3.50 An Inetructive Monthly Publication Cat. No. ane used in modem nanan 00 a ‘modem progresive improv. 
2.25 2 Po Mery emo ott ade 932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea ee oe of » 
. b Traditional scales .......c-.ererevsses a 
34 Sine Whiten an pa nee ae Stirs For ee ha of the Town, Ain’‘t n 47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 

3.15 @ Introductions, Breaks, ~~? ING. Hundreds of improvisation 902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
9.00 Original Pre Progressive Solos @ New 933—SELECTION “8B.” Body and patterns shown on all chords. A Typical ope examples in all 

19.70 ices @ Ideas for Soul, All of Me, | Surrender chord index locates many jazz pop 50 

1.60 Improvisation Dear, If | Had YOU sesesssssrenenen - 50 presses for any Chord comime-_ 

4.50 — STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL — tions ate 
$0 Six Months er eee aie ORGANISTS 
d r ou, Honeysuckie Rose, Out o 
1.35 yy A —— Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the TONS. chart of chords tha “= 
4.05 Street 50 O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 

i be used in place * a regular 

238 3 Dash-tesuee $1.00 major, minor, and 7th chords... .50 COMBINATIONS, chart of special 

0.80 935—SELECTION “D.” i'm in the . . sound effects and novel tone 

18.00 Mood for Love, These Foolish 50 
AS 903—HOW TO USE IIth and 13th Things, Don’t Blame Me, Some- 57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 

2.60 CHOR Examples of modern one to Watch Over Me ........ce0s 50 scientific method with exercises 30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 

9.00 chords applied to popular songs.. .50 that develop and improve the collection of amusing trick imita- 

936—SELECTION “E.” April Showers, capacity for memorizing music... .50 tions for “entertaining” organists .75 

5.98 "ine ae ee see fiooh tan e Veutey Wan 33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 

. lern style jazz rases in all ave Eyes tor You, You ere 
popular keys ,......... . inenaitiateen < eee 50 Meant for Me ....ecsssessersesseresseneenees 50 97-HOW TO REHARMONIZE HAMMOND » correct inter- 
SONGS. Instructions in finding pretation of organ geet. 8 

472 66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 937—SELECTION “F.” Dancing in the mere madam sinus hens 
2:05 NIZATIONS. The modern way of , My Blue Heaven, Five Foot for conventional sheet music 15 | 906-POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
9 harmonizing any melody note Two, Once in a While .....ccss0 50 Lf ° How to arrange popular sheet 
90 using unconventional chord music for the organ; effective 

1.15 formations .50 938—SELECTION “G.” Laura, Sep- 905—EFFECTIVE USE OF GRACE voicing, contrasting styles of play- 

tember in the Rain, Night and NOTES. Explanation and ex- ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th Day, The Very Thought of You... .50 amples of the various types of tration 50 
st CHORDS. Examples and exercises 69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A grace notes and how to use them , 
showing all variations of 13th variety of left-hand figures on all I POPULAL MUSIC «.....cssereseerernenereeees 50 971—HAMMOND SPINET REGISTRA- 

bass. chords as used in modern music.. chords 75 TIONS $1.25 

65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 41—-HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 972—HAMMOND TONE PATTERNS. 

iY GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- measure endings in all popular including special exercises to Woodwind, String and Brass com- 

ground for modern piano styles. keys 50 practice transposing at sight........$1.50 binati $1.25 
in harmonizing basic stalee’. 50 | O9-MODERN PIANO  INTRODUC- 75—MODERN RHYTHM PATTERNS 

— iene ee papal TIONS, in all popular keys.......$1.00 | ©2-HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 Left-hand and pedal coordination 

64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This — her ¥ ”$1.00 for Jazz and Latin - American 
chert, shows the basis for 1152 10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- nove ythms $1.25 
unorthodox modern chord struc- fessional Il chords........ 1. 
tures that can be used in place essional runs on all chords$100 | 5» OW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 70-SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 
of conventional Chords.........ss+ 50 11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure DIES. The principles of impro- Chart of oe ae imitations 
bridges leading from and to all vising correct harmonic progres- for the | 
48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 ae fe $1.00 sions for any MelOdy....-vsesereeeeree $1.00 
llth ay Hy a Ss modern sub- 50 oe eys . 
titut FI CROPS. c.cccscscsocsseseees é 
sap sale’ 2 alana 914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date DRUMS 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. modern chord study for the pro- breaks in all popular keys. (For 
For the right hand. Modern runs gressive pianist, showing over all treble clef instruments).......... 974—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
to fit the most used chord com- - 300 positions of 11th chords...... 50 The most complete course on the 
binations d 9 of examples 
61—DICTIONARY OF 6-PART HAR- market, 119 pages p' 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full covering every beat ...cczccssssesssesee $2.75 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For explanation and examples of this —— " 
= right hand. In all popular » modem piano style, including a iis ae 
eys | h SPnnscccccee ‘ 
ae ee ee , MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON EVERYTHING ! 
915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
chart of 132 extremely mod- “GRESSIONS. Seaman. aaa 
/rr Z-part CHOrdS «--vvvsvsecsrsrssereeeeees 50 exercises for the csegvenies = SR SSR SSS SSS SSS SSeS Se SSS See 
ro 50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. ‘ pianist a . 1227-A MORRIS AVENUE, 
How to apply over 30 Latin WALTER STUART music studio UNION, NEW JERSEY 
l rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing losed you will find $ (] Send C.O.D. (except Canada) 
ze Latin Aenarican instruMeNts ........0 $1.25 GUITARISTS ee ¥ 
s * . 
942—ERROL GARNER PIANO SOLOS. 982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- Please send (list by number) 
Jerne 24 pages of typical Garner styl ™ fessional material .......+-ssssseeseeses 50 
eal ties : 983-—GUITAR DIGEST. Modern hy i ailias 
908—BEBOP FOR PIANO. 17 pages a C) Free rte 
mas of terrific Bebop Solos by Billy. PLEASE PRINT (-] Modern Piano 
Taylor $1.00 | 967—UNUSUAL GUITAR CHORDB........ 75 Trends 
mas 
912— ‘CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 910—THE TOUCH SYSTEM, for ampli- NAME 
anist. ALS. A_ chart of ultra- fied Spanish guitar. Left hand 
anist. ae 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords plays rhythm, right hand plays STREET. 
and how to substitute them for solo, giving a small combo effect 

3.00 Conventional ChOPdS ...sreseesecseree $1.00 With juSt ONE QUITAF......cererees $2.75 CITY. STATE, 
ly to 

Cal. 
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Johnny Mince, 


featured artist with Archie Bleyer 
Orchestra on ARTHUR GODFREY 
Radio and TV Shows, says: 
“BUILT TO TAKE IT...I LIKE 
THE EVENNESS OF RESPONSE 
AND QUALITY OF TONE.” 




















The Connstellation’s completely new bore (U.S. 
Patent), coupled with individually-tailored undercut tone 
holes, precision-threaded tone hole inserts and new, rede- 


signed key spatules make this a//-new Conn clarinet the very 





finest, bar none! Now for the first time, here is a clarinet with 
Cie went INDIVIDUALLY-TAILORED 
instant, easy response, beautiful ‘‘non-spreading” tone AND UNDERCUT TONE HOLES 
fine intonation in all registers. Try it at your early convenience Throughout the instrument tone holes 
3 : at are given individual undercutting attention by Conn’s 
. . . join the parade of top artists and teachers who are “‘switch- finest clarinet craftsmen. This helps assure balanced reso- 
nance of all notes in the scale. Precision-threaded tone 


ing” to Conn. CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION hole inserts, new redesigned key spatules, adjustable pivot 


screws and Durocast keys are some of the other important 
features of this outstanding new Connstellation clarinet. 


C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. 











Write ror NEW FREE FOLDER 


Get complete details about this amazing all-new CONN 
Connstellation Clarinet ... clearly and interestingly 
presented in the new free folder shown at left. Shows 
new bore and other new features that make the 280-N 
the “choice of artists." Address department 1123. 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 

















Make this simple 
test yourself 


Take a No. 2 Maier Reed 
and press the tip. Do the 
same with a No. 2 reed made 
by ordinary manufacturing 
methods. You’ll find the 
Maier reed has extra springgg! 
in the tip of the blade. 


“You'll like the ‘spring-back’ quality 


of my signature reeds. They’ll punch 


up the response of any sax or clarinet.” 















REEDS HAVE 


THAT’S WHY THEY 
PLAY BETTER, LAST LONGER! 


The best that’s in you is brought out by these superb 
reeds! Their extra epringiness gives your sax or clarinet 
snappier response, livelier tone color, and sustained bril- 


liance. But you be the judge! 


C] 


Roy J. Maier Reeds start out 
as the finest French cane 
money can buy. They are cut 
to a special design that allows 
the greatest possible volume of 
heartwood in each strength. It 
is this extra heartwood in the 
blade toward the yee gives 
them extra strength and flex- 
ibility. 

Special Machines cut Roy J. 
Maier Reeds with diamond- 
like precision, preventing the 


HERE’S THE SECRET OF ROY J. MAIER 
REEDS’ EXTRA SPRINGGG! 





fibers from crushing, and as- 
suring the closest approach to 
uniform strength, time after 
time, that has ever been 
achieved in the history of reed- 
cutting. 


Roy J. Maier Reeds are sold 
only through established music 
dealers who handle quality 
merchandise. Give them a fair 
trial, and you'll never go back 
to reeds of ordinary quality! 
See your dealer today! 





ASK FOR THE 
REEDS IN THE 
SILVER BOX 








Sold exclusively through finer music stores by Se Imer Elkhart, Indiana 


NOVEMBER, 


1953 











Unmatched! 


THE ip 


MULTIVOX 
AMPLIFIER 





Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 





@ » 
3 Y 


sections latch to- 
gether for easy 
portability and 


Organ stop tone controls 


2 


te 
protect controls. 





N E w— greater depth and fuliness 


NE w— acoustic baffle with 15” speaker 


A D DI Tl 0 N A L- undistorted power 


WuHarcver YOUR PRICE RANGE 


There's a Premier Amp for Youl 


© a eahvcepebrolgp — — we wee 
SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY INC. 
8 559 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Send me your new free catalog showing the Premier Amplifer 
| and giving complece specifications and prices. Send name of Premier 
fol a 5 ees 


(Ur ¢ / 


t] 
trode] , i 







ask your ae 


music dealer 
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CHANGES OF OFFICERS 

Local 3, Indianapolis, Ind.—Sec- 
retary, Vernon Elbrecht, 41 E. Wash- 
ington St., Room 210, Phone: MA 
3129. 

Local 95, Sheboygan, Wis.—Sec- 
retary, Harvey E. Glaeser, 607 So. 
8th St. 

Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Secre- 
tary, Mark Stanley, 506 Elizabeth 
St., P. O. Box 573. 

Local 342, Charlotte, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Arthur Smith, 4001 Sheridan 
Drive. 

Local 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala. — 
President Horace Sutcliffe, Jr., Box 
1255, University, Ala. 

Local 458, Honeoye Falls, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Harry J. McKee, R. D. 1, 
Holcomb, N. Y. Phone: Holcomb 
342-B. 

Local 555, Deer Lodge, Mont.— 
President, James Gilbert, Deer 
Lodge, Mont.; Secretary, William 
F. Mason, 204 Main St., Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

Local 580, Clarksburg, W. Va.— 
Secretary, Keith Hufford, P. O. Box 
1326. 

Local 597, Medford, Oregon — 
President, Ally Maple, Rt. 2, Box 
522. Phone: 3-3512. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 167, San Bernardino, Calif. 
—President, Elliott Bowman, 568 
Fourth St. 

Local 597, Medford, Oregon—Sec- 
retary, J. Vernon Marshall, 815 W. 
12th St. Phone: 3-1657. 








FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Triton Hotel, Mayfair, Swing 
Club, Glass Bar, Chateau, all in 
Rochester, N. Y., are declared to 
be Forbidden Territory to all but 
members of Local 66, Rochester, 
BY. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Joe Burton, member Local 47, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lanny Charles (Leonardo Wei- 
boda), member of Local 434, De- 
troit Lakes, Minn. 

John Crider, member of Local 542, 
Flint, Mich. 


Ed Everett, member of Local 56, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Melvin John Loberg, member of 
Local 244, Glasgow, Montana. 

Anyone knowing of the where- 
abouts of the above is asked to 
communicate immediately with Leo 
Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. of M., 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, 
N. J. 


DEFAULTERS 

The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians either 
severally or jointly: 

Dick Haymes, Hollywood, Calif., 
$997.73. 

Joe Morris and Club Alabam, Los 
Angeles, Calif., $5,593.00. 

Claude Maxwe'l, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $87.00. 


Official Business COMPILED TO DATE 





Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners, Oakland, Calif., $270.00. 

Pago Pago Club, and Jack Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., $137.50. 

H. D. McRae, Santa Monica, Calif., 
$90.00. 

El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni, 
Trinidad, Colo., $150.00. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Cooper, 
Wilmington, Del., and Mrs. Mary 
Burt (Warren), Wilmington, Del., 
$45.00. 

Swing Club, and Arthur J. Red- 
man, former prop., Orlando, Fla., 
$215.00. 

Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul, Or. 
mond Beach, Fla., $700.00. 

Robert H. Dawson, and Caribe 
Lounge in Plaza Hotel, Augusta, 
Ga., $175.00. 

Joe’s Blue Room, and Earl Hill 
and W. Lee, Brunswick, Ga., $300.00. 


Musarts Concert Management, 
and George Wildeman, Chicago, II1., 
$975.00. 


A. Lloyd Carter, Indianapolis, 
Ind., $52.50. 

Rankin Enterprises, and Preston 
P. Rankin, Lexington, Ky., $620.00. 

Charles Bramer, Louisville, Ky., 
$2,430.00. 

Dixie Hotel, and Frank Jones, 
Annapolis, Md., $200.00. 

Gay Social Club, and Eric Scri- 
ven, Detroit, Mich., $145.00. 

McNair Dancing Academy, and 
Mrs. Anne Cameron, Jackson, Miss. 
(no amount given). 

Terminal Bar, and Salvatore Ca- 
pone, Atlantic City, N. J., $230.00. 

Melvin Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$150.00. 

Garden Resort Hotel, and David 
Panzer, Ferndale, N. Y., $183.00. 

George Wanderman, New York, 
N. Y., $319.64. 

Silvers Hotel, and Abraham Sil- 
vers, So. Fallsburg, N. Y., $244.00. 

Waldorf Hotel, and Morris Signer, 
Woodridge, N. Y., $332.00. 

Highland Bowl and Walter Wal- 
lace (Homewood, IIl.), Fayetteville, 
N. C., $555.00. 

Harry B. Berns, Tulsa, Okla., 
$100.00. 

Rainbow Ballroom, and Andrew 
Pflaum, owner, Lane, S. D., $80.00. 

Nocturne Club, and John Porter 
Roberts, operator, Nashville, Tenn., 
$200.00. 

Joe and Rudy Valadez, San An- 
gelo, Tex., $60.00. 

Uptown Bar, and Eddie Arnett, 
Marshfield, Wis., $250.00. 

S & M Enterprises, and Sylvester 
Hill, Casper, Wyo., $700.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 

Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—George 
Bishop. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—George L. 
DeKnoyer. 

Asheville, N. C.,° Local 377—Ed- 
ward E. Hoffman. 

Baltimore, Md., Local 543—Johnny 
Christian. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Foster 
S. Ford. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—John F. 
Hassler. 

Chicago, I1l., Local 10—Al1 (Bonz) 
Bonczkowski, Frank Meo, Herman 
Baehrend, Jr., Paul McKnight, Vito 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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Affairs of the Federation 


Competition of Foreign Bands 


We have been having a great deal of 
trouble with Cuban, Mexican and 
Spanish bands and orchestras entering 
this country to play competitive en- 
gagements, 

In this connection, we have received 
the following letter from Commis- 
sioner Mackey of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the United 
States Department of Justice, which is 
self-explanatory and very encouraging. 


United States Department of Justice 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Office of the Commissioner 
October 8, 1953. 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


Further reference is made to your telegram 
of September 4, 1953, addressed to the Secretary 
of Labor, which I stated in my previous reply 
of September 17 was referred by the latter's 
office to the Attorney General because of being 
a matter of interest to the Department of Justice. 
As I indicated in my previous reply, your protest 
against the admission of an alien band from 
Mexico to play at the two-day celebration of 
Mexican Independence at San Angelo, Texas, 
was being looked into, and as a result of my 
investigation I desire to furnish you herewith 
the facts which are found to exist. 

On September 15, 1953, a group of seven 
Mexican musicians was admitted at the port of 
Del Rio, Texas, for the purpose of proceeding 
to San Angelo to participate in the Mexican 
Day celebration there. These aliens were ad- 
mitted upon the written request of the local 
Mexican Consul and on the basis of our service 
having been assured that the aliens would not 
receive any remuneration for their services. Dur- 
ing the past few years it has been the policy, 
upon the request of the local Mexican Consul, 
to admit small groups of Mexican musicians for 
this purpose, but such admissions have been 
authorized only on condition that the aliens 
would not receive compensation for their serv- 
ices and that, particularly, there would be no 
objection thereto made by any local musicians. 
The various offices of this service in Texas have 
always cooperated fully with the Musicians’ 
Union and have done everything possible to see 
that no foreign musicians are admitted into the 
area who might in any way deprive local musi- 
cians of employment. 

With respect to the situation which was the 
subject of your telegraphic protest, our district 
headquarters office having jurisdiction over the 
area involved states that no objection to the im- 
portation of the Mexican group was brought to 
the attention of the officials of this service in 
that area, and that if any objections had been 
made known these musicians would not have 
been admitted. It might also be mentioned that 
in connection with this importation, a member 
of the U. S. Congress representing the area con- 
cerned in Texas requested that favorable consid- 
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eration be given to the admission of this small 
Mexican band because of the fact that the Mexi- 
can colony in San Angelo was desitous of hav- 
ing some of their fellow countrymen participate 
in the Mexican Independence festivities in that 
city and that, furthermore, the Musicians’ Union 
at San Angelo was not opposed to the admission 
of the Mexican nationals. 

From the facts which have been ascertained 
with respect to the incident complained of by 
you, it appears that permission was not granted 
for the temporary admission of Mexican alien 
musicians until it had been established that 
there was no opposition on the part of any 
Musicians’ Union in the area into which the 
aliens were coming. As stated previously, you 
may rest assured that this service is always most 
diligent not to permit the entry into this coun- 
try of any foreign musicians who might in any 
way deprive local musicians from employment. 

Sincerely, 
ARGYLE R. MACKEY, 
Commissioner. 
Mr. James C. Petrillo 
President of the American 

Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





ACTIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Resolutions Nos. 2 and 25 which were 
introduced at the Montreal Convention 
were referred to the President. 

Resolution No. 2 provided for an in- 
crease in scale for traveling symphony 
orchestras. 

Article 22, Section 14 of the By-Laws 

is amended to read: 
“Traveling symphony orchestras, eight 
or less concerts per week of seven 
days, with privilege of three (3) re- 
hearsals per week, limited to 2'2 hours 
each, per week, per man, $150.00. 
Extra concerts, per man, $15.00. Tours 
closing with fraction of a week, each 
man to receive $16.50 for one con- 
cert; for two on same day, $30.00. 
Extra day rehearsals after the season 
begins, for two hours or less, per man, 
$7.00; overtime, per man, per half- 
hour or fraction thereof, $2.25.” 

On Resolution No. 25 the President 

ruled as follows: 
“That all musicians traveling between 
the Hawaiian Islands and the main- 
land are entitled to either first class 
steamship transportation or first class 
air transportation.” 














The New Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court 


Upon the death of Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson of the United States Supreme Court, 
President Eisenhower appointed as his successor 
Governor Earl Warren of California. This can 
be considered one of the best appointments made 
by the President since his inauguration. 

Chief Justice Warren had been Governor of 
his State for four terms, which would indicate 
the confidence the citizens of California have in 
him. In his new position he will undoubtedly 
inspire the same confidence of the citizens of 
our country. 

The members of the Federation may take 
some pride in this appointment, as the new 
Chief Justice was a clarinetist and charter mem- 
ber of Local 263, Bakersfield, California, and is 
now an honorary member of that local. 


During our Convention in Santa Barbara, 
California, in 1952, we had the honor of having 
Governor Warren welcome us to that State. In 
introducing him to the Convention, President 
Petrillo called attention to his early connection 
with the Federation, and also stated he is now 
an honorary member of Local 6, San Francisco. 

The entire speech of Governor Warren ap- 
peared on page 29 in the October, 1952, issue 
of the International Musician, but it seems 


timely to repeat here a portion of it, which is 
of particular interest to musicians: 

“I welcome you to California. We are happy 
to have you as our guests. We are happy to 
welcome you as representatives of this great 
American organization, the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. I also extend a personal 
greeting because of my own affection for the 
Federation. Almost the first money I ever earned 
I earned as a member of Bakersfield Local, of 
which I was a charter member. That was a 
long time ago, and while I now make no pre- 
tension of being a musician, your profession did 
help to give me a start in the race of life. It 
also gave me associations that have been price- 
less through the years. I have watched with 
satisfaction the careers of many of my old friends 
who have thrilled-millions with their art. And 
I have watched with deep concern the disrupted 
careers of many fine artists whose opportunities 
in life have been curtailed to a tragic degree 
by the mechanizations that have so limited the 
use of American musicians. 

“This early experience in life has made me 
feel that there must be an American way of 
stimulating, not only a fondness for music on 
the part of our people, but also to expand oppor- 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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TH MUMOPAL BAND 


The present article is based on a questionnaire sent to 
150 locals of the American Federation of Musicians. We 
chose locals scattered over a wide area and representing 
various types of communities. Many, of course, had to 
be omitted, but the coverage as here given represents, 
we believe, a pretty fair cross-section of the country. 


ISITORS to many public parks throughout 
V the United States and Canada had the op- 

portunity this past summer to listen to 
expertly performed band music offered abso- 
lutely free. In many cases civic-minded groups, 
organized philanthropies, or the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry 
stand as sponsors. But the chances are that at 
least one-third of these groups look to the city 
government as paymaster. 

A city assumes such responsibility for very 
clear reasons. A band points up civic events, 
focuses civic amusements, promotes the well- 
being of the city’s population. It is the town’s 
window dressing, its trademark. Bands are 
especially suited to fulfill this function because 
they are out-of-door units, because they are 
transportable, because they are eye-satisfying as 
well as ear-satisfying, because they are hardy, 
because they are non-temperamental. They can 
be sent on quick visits to nearby trade areas. 
They can entertain in stadiums, arenas, sports 
fields, market places. They can march in pa- 
rades. They can even play in the rain. 

Recently this office sent out a questionnaire 
to around 150 locals for information concerning 
municipal bands functioning in their jurisdic- 
tions. Through the answers that came in it 
became apparent that the summer season is 
usually the exclusive period of employment, and 


+ 


one or at most two concerts per week the rule for 
the smaller towns. Larger or more enterprising 
towns offer more. Peoria, for example, puts on 
three band concerts per week throughout the 
summer, as does Portland, Oregon, and Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. The Asbury Park Munici- 
pal Band gives five concerts a week for ten 
weeks; the Denver Municipal Band, six a week 
for six weeks; the St. Petersburg (Florida) four 
weekly during its inverted season from Decem- 


ber to April. Boston and Atlantic City put on 


daily band concerts during the summer. ~ 


Most of the answers list totals by the year 
rather than by the week. The average number 
of concerts a city is willing to pay for per year 
runs between ten and fifteen. More favored 
cities, such as Portland, Oregon, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Taylorville and Edwardsville, Illinois, 
Galveston, Texas, and Racine, Wisconsin, give 
from twenty to twenty-five band concerts yearly. 
Bloomington, Illinois, and Hutchinson, Kansas, 
provide from thirty to thirty-six concerts. Around 
forty band concerts per year regale the residents 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and of Rochester, 
New York. Decatur, Illinois, lists fifty appear- 
ances of its band during the year; Los Angeles, 
ninety (with three bands), and Baltimore, 130 
(with four bands). The Long Beach Municipal 
Band states that it is “probably the only musical 
organization in the world which plays two free 
concerts daily through the year, entertaining 
thousands of tourists and actively contributing to 
the cultural life of Long Beach residents.” 


Since the number of concerts given by any one 
city usually varies from year to year, many 


.eeee It IS the town! 


Left: Grant Park Band Shell, Chicago. 

Opposite page, top to bottom: Sioux Falls 
Municipal Band, Russ D. Henegar, direc- 
tor; Casper (Wyoming) Municipal Band, M. 
G. Prugh, director; Fort Dodge Municipal 
Band, Karl L. King, director; Fresno Mu- 
nicipal Band on its fiftieth anniversary, 
Arthur C. Forsblad, director; Strong’s Mili- 
tary Band, Marvin H. Strong, director. 


answers referred rather to the amounts allocated 
yearly for bands. Even these figures change 
from season to season and are often lumped 
with general musical allotments, including 
chamber music, symphony orchestras, dance 
bands and such. Pittsburgh thus allots $25,000 
annually for all music in public parks. The 
Chicago Park District sponsors the Grant Park 
‘concerts (band and symphony orchestra) for 
which a budget of approximately $85,000 is al- 
located during an eight-week period. Los 
Angeles spends upward of $100,000 a year, the 
equivalent of three cents on each $100 in tax 
receipts, on its music program, including sym- 
phonic music and community “sings,” as well 
as band concerts. The City of Baltimore in 1953 
gave the Bureau of Music a budget in the 
amount of $135,000. Following are some towns 
which give amounts definitely earmarked for 
band music together with the amounts allocated 
in 1953: 





Downington, Pennsylvamia .0..........ccccccce-- 150.00 
Tarentum, Pennsylvamia 20.............cccccecece 225.00 
Glenolden, Pennsylvania. ................. 250.00 
Arnold, Pennsylvania sadness snlaatessapipideliesieisitin 300.00 
Gloversville, New York .......... 300.00 
Johnstown, New York F 309.00 
Coatesville, Pemnsylvamia ...............c.cecsceseseseseseeee 500.00 
Naugatuck, Connecticut .......... 500.00 
Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania .. 550.00 
Dover, Ohio ; aStieee 600.00 
Athol, Massachusetts 700.00 
Vineland, New Jersey 900.00 
Binghamton, New York 928.00 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. ..............c.cscscscsscscsssenes 950.00 
Bridgeport, Connecticut of ; 1,000.00 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania ............:.c000 1,000.00 
eI SIIIIIINIINE. 4. sate Suidninsscchijuscebbitnesnaiicuess 1,150.00 
Stevens Poimt, WiscOmsim .........ccccccccscesscecssseees 1,500.00 
Chester, Pennsylvania na Tnliheptovarbbiiaihaslaineal 1,725.00 
Indianapolis, Vdiama ooo... cccesesecssseseeeeseneenenes 2,000.00 
ee aT ee 2,000.00 
Wausau, Wisconsin 2,000.00 
Sacramento, Cal fornia 2,500.00 

. 2,700.00 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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La Crosse, Wisconsin . 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Marshfield, Wisconsin 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

York, Pennsylvania . 3, 
Huron, South Dakota ae 3,750.00 
Nampa, Idaho - - 4,000.00 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 4,000.00 
Allentown, Pennsylvania a 5,000.00 
Jallas, Texas 5,000.00 
Portland, Oregon 5,000.00 


Saint Paul, Minnesota a 5,000.00 
Sterling, Illinois , 5,000.00 
Vincennes, Indiana 5,000.00 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin i 5,000.00 
Lafayette, Indiana " ‘ 6,000.00 
Racine, Wisconsin ................ ‘ 7,000.00 
Buffalo, New York .......... Sed 7 500.00 
Oakland, California — . 9,000.00 
Burlington, lowa ; 10,000.00 
Elkhart, Indiana 10,000.00 
Fort Dodge, lowa  ..........0.. ..- 10,800.00 
Newark, New Jersey ; 15,000.00 
Decatur, Illinois al 16,231.00 
Rochester, New York a : 22,500.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah -_ 25,000.00 
Miami, Florida ee ae ; 47 ,000.00 
50,000.00 


San Francisco, California 
Again and again these answers emphasized 
the large part played by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry, in intro- 
ducing and developing municipal music. Local 
308, Santa Barbara, reports, “The MPTF is the 
main weapon to get funds from the City. If it 
had not been for this Fund, I don’t believe we 
could have started a band.” Local 132, Ithaca, 
in 1949 interested the city in co-sponsoring the 
present municipal band, through performances 
put on by the MPTF. The Wichita Band 
Association which operates the Wichita Munici- 
pal Band resulted from the use of the R. and T. 
Fund in amount of $4,081. From Local 13, 
Troy, New York, comes word, “Band concerts 
here have been revived, thanks to the creation 
of the MPTF.” 

In many cases the city has been persuaded to 
finance a concert series through the local’s 
promising to match one for one the city-spon- 
sored concerts. Thus Local 63 “made a proposi- 
tion with the Mayor” to tie, with the Fund, the 
municipal music of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
The MPTF in Brockton, Massachusetts, provides 
$1,500 to the city’s $1,500. Both in Dallas, 
Texas, and in Portland, Oregon, fund and city 
tie for $5,000. Lincoln, Nebraska, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Southbridge and Worcester, 
Massachusetts, also hear concerts paid for half 
by the city, half by the MPTF. In Pittsburgh 
the MPTF covers costs for one band concert for 
every two financed by the city. Negotiations 
in 1952 between officers of Local 9, Boston, and 
that city’s mayor resulted in the city and the 
Fund going half and half to provide a series of 
eight weeks of daily concerts through July and 
August. Troy’s local has been able to sell the 
administration in office year by year the idea 
of matching MPTF concerts with city concerts. 
The Fund underwrites three band concerts each 
summer in Racine, Wisconsin; in Binghamton, 
New York; in Toledo, Ohio; in Greenville, 
Ohio; in Mitchell, South Dakota; in Lafayette, 
Indiana. “At least two concerts” are supplied 
by the MPTF in Michigan City, Indiana. The 
MPTF appropriation for bands in Sacramento, 
California, is $1,600, in Vineland, New Jersey, 
$900, in the jurisdiction of Local 484 (Chester, 
Coatesville, Delaware County, Glenolden, Down- 
ingtown, all in Pennsylvania) $2,109. In Rich- 
mond, Virginia, a concert by the forty-piece 
Richmond Civic Band was made possible by the 

F. This Fund furnished the music and 
musicians for the program while the town’s De- 
partment of Conservation and Development paid 
for lighting, sound and labor. Financial aid 
from the Fund is given the municipal band con- 
certs in the Illinois towns of Benld, Carlinville, 
Gillespie, Mount Olive, Murphysboro, Staunton 
and West Frankfort; in the Wisconsin towns of 
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Janesville, Stevens Point and Wausau; in the 
Massachusetts towns of Medford, Winthrop and 
Lynn. Austin, Texas; Huron, South Dakota; 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Joplin, Missouri, and Schenec- 
tady, New York, all look to the MPTF to aug- 
ment the city allocations for band concerts. 

Often these allocations are earmarked for spe- 
cial sorts of concerts. Thus in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, the MPTF pays for out-of-town concerts 
presented in the trade territory. In Piqua, Ohio, 
it has been used to finance the opening band con- 
cert of the summer season; in Escanaba, Michi- 
gan, to present out-of-town concerts and concerts 
in Sanatoriums; in Lafayette, Indiana, for con- 
certs in the Soldiers’ Home and the Home for 
the Aged. 

The MPTF, for all its wide use, is by no 
means the only inducement locals use for de- 
veloping civic sponsored music. Local 10, Chi- 
cago, in 1953 presented free concerts in the 
public parks, spending many thousands 6f dol- 
lars to pay the musicians. So great was the suc- 
cess of these concerts, attended by millions, that 
the city reconsidered its opposition to municipal 
music, and decided to sponsor the summer 
series, in Grant Park. Secretary A. D. Rowe of 
Local 153, San Jose, California, writes, “An 
economy-minded city council failed to appropri- 
ate funds for these concerts in 1952. We used 
every bit of pressure we could exert to elect 
some different councilmen. Those were elected 





fortunately who value music a little more than 


money. The concerts were provided for both 
for 1952 and again this year.” Local 114, Sioux 
Falls, was “instrumental in getting the citizens 
to vote for a tax levy which has been in effect 
since 1919.” In Miami, Florida, Paul Wolfe, 
President of Local 655 of that city, negotiates 
each year with the City Commissioners and the 
Public Director of the City of Miami, for ap- 
propriations out of the Publicity Fund. The 
result of such negotiations has been an annual 
appropriation of $47,000.00. Andrew E. Thomp- 
son, Secretary of Local 198, Providence, Rhode 
Island, writes, “About fifteen years ago, lack of 
employment opportunities for concert bands was 
becoming alarming. Expert bandsmen out of 
a job indicated that they would be happy if they 
could only do a few concerts each summer sea- 
son to keep their hand in the music business. 
We decided to take our problem up with our 
friends in the State Legislature. At the next 
session of the General Assembly a Bill was 
passed appropriating $5,000 to be spent under 
the supervision of the Department of Education 
for summer band concerts throughout the State 
of Rhode Island. The concerts were enthusi- 
astically received by the public and the program 
has become a fixture in the State.” 

In 1940 Local 47 succeeded in negotiating the 
first agreement with the County of Los Angeles 
providing for the use of County funds for the 





Left: Santa Barbara Municipal Band, Robert 
L. Foxen, conductor. Below: Hagerstown 
(Maryland) Municipal Band, Peter Buys, 
conductor. ite page: The horns in 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Band: Ross Taylor, 
Roy Waas, Charles Blabolil, J. Cannivino. 


employment of live musicians. In 1947 Local 
47 obtained the same agreement with the City 
of Los Angeles. From these two sources have 
come hundreds of thousands of dollars of tax 
money which is expended in the employment of 
musicians; for once Local 47 had established 
the precedent, the Hollywood Bowl, The Sym- 
phony Association, the Guild Opera Company, 
and other non-profit organizations have been 
able to obtain appropriations of public funds. 
Local and band interests dovetail also through 
the professional capacities of officers of various 
locals, some of whom are also leaders of the 
town’s bands. The following, for example, 
further the cause of civic music both as secre- 
taries of their locals and as band directors: Ray 
Dumas of Athol, Massachusetts; Denis H. 
O’Brien ‘of Billings, Montana; Thomas Restivo 
of. Cheyenne, Wyoming; W. T. Davis of Mur- 
physboro, Illinois; Robert L. Foxen of Santa 
Barbara, California; and Russ D. Henegar of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. At least six indi 
viduals combine presidency of their locals with 
irectorship of municipal bands: Huber Tandy 
of Athol, Massachusetts; Peter J. Anesi of Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois; Felix Stella of Galveston, 
Texas; John E. Shildneck of Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Ray Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wisconsin; and 
Theodore W. Pascheday of West Frankfort, IIli- 
nois. Three local secretaries, Louis J. Koutnick 
of Nampa, Idaho; George Loveless of Alton, 
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Illinois, and H. Kenneth Watson of Wichita, 
Kansas, are also their respective towns’ munici- 
pal bands’ managers. Salvatore Castiglione is 
band director of Kingston (New York) Munici- 
pal Band as well as vice-president of Local 215 
of that city. 

Another impetus to municipal band develop- 
ment was a series of band laws passed in the 
'20’s and early °30’s in several of the Middle 
Western States, i.e. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana and South Dakota—laws 
which allow a tax levy of a specified part of a 
mill for all towns in the smaller as well as larger 
categories. Thus the Illinois Band Law, passed 
in 1918, stimulated the rise in rapid succession 
of municipally sponsored bands in Bloomington, 
Edwardsville, Freeport, Lemont, Staunton, Ster- 
ling, Spring Valley, Benld, Gillespie, Mt. Olive, 
Carlinville, Wood River, Washington, and Dan- 
ville. Under a like tuling bands receive monies 
from the city in Elkhart, Lafayette, Vincennes, 
in Indiana; Albert Lea and Hibbing, in Minne- 
sota; Hutchinson, Kansas; Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Port Huron, Michigan, and Billings, 
Montana. The lowa towns of Ottumwa, Fort 
Dodge and Burlington support bands, and Des 
Moines will probably be next in line. “The 
Iowa Band Tax Law comes up this Fall for a 
vote,” reports Local 75, Des Moines, “and we 
are hoping the band will become tax-supported.” 


Cities in other States resort to various methods 
of tax allocation. The charter of Long Beach, 
California, reads: “The City Council shall levy 
and collect annually on all taxable property in 
the City of Long Beach, as in other cases, a 
special tax sufficient to support, employ and 
maintain a municipal band.” The yearly band 
budget requires a special tax levy of approxi- 
mately four and four-tenths cents on each one 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation. This 
money cannot be used for any other purpose 
except band maintenance and operation. In 
1911 St. Petersburg levied a tax of one-half mill 
for publicity and advertising, recognizing itself 
as a resort city. The Wichita Band Association 
was organized in 1949 to present summer con- 
certs by use of a yearly allocation from the City 
Commission. The Galveston Municipal Band 
is engaged on a yearly contract basis and is paid 
for from a one-cent tax assessed on each hundred 
dollar property valuation. Sioux Falls not only 
provides for the year-round operation of its 
municipal band, with weekly rehearsals, but has 
made the band’s director, Russ D. Henegar, a 
regular “full time” employee of the city with 
pension and insurance benefits. We might add 
that the only complaint voiced by citizens in 
regard to this band is the traffic congestion 
caused in the park on band concert nights. The 
mayor of Allentown, Pennsylvania, was recently 
made an honorary member of Local 561 of that 
city, for his aid in bringing about an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 in the 1953 city budget. The 
Oakland, California, Municipal Band is sup- 
ported by an endowment of the City of Oakland 
for $9,000 annually. In Miami, Florida, and 
San Francisco part at least of the band monies 
derive from the “advertising fund.” 


Often bands derive their support at least in 
part from the Park or Recreation departments 
of the city—the case in Austin, Texas; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Freeport, Illinois; Fresno, California; 
Great Falls, Montana; Hagerstown, Maryland; 
Janesville, Wisconsin; La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Mason City, Iowa; Portland, Oregon; Schenec- 
tady, New York; and Toledo, Ohio. The Hag- 
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erstown (Maryland) Municipal Band “has a 
yearly contract with the City Park Commission 
which suffices to give the men a standard union 
scale for their work and pay the conductor’s 
salary.” In Milwaukee the County Park Com- 
mission promotes the concerts. The Cleveland 
Municipal Band was organized by the city rec- 
reation division with the cooperation of Local 4, 

Communities with long-time records of band 
sponsorships tend to cluster in the Middle West. 
The ‘Michigan City (Indiana) Band which is 
at present entirely supported by city taxes re- 
ceived its first municipal fund in 1896. It was 
then called the Ames Band. Since 1898, the 
Murphysboro, Illinois, Band has been main- 
tained and supported by that town. The Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, Municipal Band has been in 
existence for over fifty years, and has always 
been at least partly city sponsored. A like record 
is held by the Huron, South Dakota, Municipal 
Band. The Marinette, Wisconsin, Band had 
become a one hundred per cent municipal or- 
ganization by 1905. Since 1909 the City of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has paid for an annual 
series of free summer concerts. 

Baltimore may be taken as an example of early 
enterprise on the Eastern seaboard. As far back 
as 1865 band music in Baltimore was featured 
in one of the local parks, and in 1900 the old 
Department of Parks established a band to enter- 
tain the citizens. In 1914 an appropriation of 
$8,000 was granted by the city to start a munici- 
pal band, a project so successful that additional 
money was soon granted and community singing 
was adopted. The success of the municipal band 
venture was such that a park band was or- 
ganized. Later the first colored concert band 
was created, then a second concert band. Each 
of the four bands existing today consists of 
thirty-five professional musicians. Together 
these bands give a total of 130 free concerts dur- 
ing the summer season in the parks and various 
locations throughout the City of Baltimore. 

In some cases municipal band allocations are 
earmarked for special purposes. The Billings, 
Montana, Band receives not only salary money 
but annual appropriations for all band arrange- 





ments (now totaling several thousand dollars), 
general expenses, maintenance. In Burlington, 
Iowa, funds go, as well as for salaries, for the 
library and musical instruments and for expenses 
incidental to staging concerts. The city also 
provides offices and quarters in the City Hall. 
In Long Beach the band’s headquarters are lo- 
cated, in the Municipal Auditorium and include 
offices for the Director and Assistant Director, 
practice rooms for the players, storage space for 
the band’s equipment and for one of the largest 
music libraries in the world. In Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, the director’s office, instrument 
storage room, library room and rehearsal room 
are located in the half-million dollar city hall 
and were included in the original plans of the 
building finished in 1936. The band library is 
valued at some $10,000. Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
has appropriated $500 for a new library of music 
for the band. Niagara Falls, New York, pays 
not only for ten concerts each summer but also 
for an announcer and public address system. In 
Racine, Wisconsin, the city underwrites the cost 
of their out-of-door concert set-up, such as the 
portable band stand. Toledo makes special al- 
lotments for stage hands, narrator, and soloists. 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, has a reserve for uni- 
forms. Stambaugh, Michigan, makes provision 
for uniforms and music. In Mitchell, South 
Dakota, while the city appropriates $6,000 for 
the band, the Chamber of Commerce gives it 
transportation—plus an annual dinner party! 

Band stands are a favorite civic offering. In 
West Frankfort the Park District appropriated 
$40,000 to erect one of the finest band shells in 
the region. The City of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
erected a $10,000 band shell. Murphysboro, 
Illinois, has lately financed a $56,000 band shell 
complete with lighting effects. 

For all the largesse implied in these reports, 
it is nonetheless true, as one band leader writes 
us, that “a concert band of professional musi- 
cians cannot be maintained on a budget of 
twenty-five concerts a year.” He Hopes that his 
town, of over forty thousand inhabitants, “will 
place itself in the category of cities whose char- 
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Symphony and Opera 





Hermann Herz is conducting the Duluth Symphony 
CONDUCTORS Orchestra for his fourth consecutive season . . . Hans 

Schwieger embarked on his sixth season with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic November 3rd . . . The Huntington (West 
Virginia) Symphony has reacted to the resignation of its conductor, 
Howard Shanet, who has mounted the podium of the Columbia University 
Orchestra, with a counter-move. He has been asked to consider his 
departure from Huntington “an extended leave of absence,” which he can 


terminate at any time . . . The new conductor of the Pueblo Civic Sym- 
phony is Walter Eisenberg, former concert master and assistant conductor 
of the Denver Symphony . . . The Dallas Symphony, whose conductor is 


Walter Hendl, completed its 1952-53 season with a net profit of $9,500 . . . 
The current season of the San Antonio Symphony—its fifteenth—will 
include a memorial concert to the orchestra's founder and long-time 
conductor, Max Reiter. Victor Alessandro is the orchestra’s present 
conductor . . . Fritz Reiner, who made his debut as musical director of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at its sixty-third season’s opening 
concert October 15th, summarizes the conductor’s role as follows: “First, 
to transfer to the musicians the clear meaning of a piece of music, the 
way I understand it; and secondly, to act as an authority, as a guide and 
as an informant in musical matters for the community.” . . . Arturo 
Toscanini and Guido Cantelli will share the podium of the N. B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the sixth successive season, Toscanini directing 
fourteen, Cantelli, eight, concerts. 


October 30th was the date of a con-" 


CANADIANS AT CARNEGIE cert at Carnegie Hall, New York, 

devoted entirely to contemporary 
Canadian music, and conducted by Leopold Stokowski. In announcing 
the program, Mr. Stockowski stated, “Canada has a cultural heritage 
almost identical with ours. On the map, there is a line between the two 
countries. But, culturally, there is no such division. If Canadian music 
has been unrecognized by some of us in the United States, it is our 
mistake and our loss.” 


Ernst Von Dohnanyi, pianist-composer, was soloist .in 
PREMIERES the first New York performance of his own Piano Con- 

certo No. 2 in B minor, November 9th, when it was 
played by the National Orchestral Association . . . Aaron Copland’s new 
version of his John Henry will have its first performance this season by 
Frederick Balasz and the Tucson Symphony . . . The November 6th 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra featured the world premiere of 
Nicolas Nabokov’s Cello Concert, subtitled Les Hommages, with Lorne 
Munroe as soloist . . . Richard Strauss’ posthumous work, Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments, had its first American performance in Rochester 
on November Ist, when Frederick Fennell and the Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble played it . . . Fritz Reiner has scheduled the American 
premiere by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra of the symphonic poem, 
Toldi, by the contemporary Hungarian composer, Leo Weiner . . . The 
Hartford (Connecticut) Symphony, in its first season under the direction 
of Fritz Mahler, is performing three works for the first time in America: 
Kabalevsky’s Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, with Samuel Mayes, 
cellist; Sven Erik Tarp’s Overture to a Puppet Play; and Prokofiev’s 





. . The Cleveland Orchestra, 
George Szell, conductor, gave the world premiere of a new four-move- 
ment work for voice and orchestra by the Cleveland composer, Herbert 
Elwell, at its fourth pair of symphony concerts October 29th and 3lst. 
Composed at the request of Mr. Szell, the new score is entitled The For- 
ever Young, a Ritual for Solo Voice and Orchestra. 


Suite No. 2 trom the Ballet Cinderella . 


The Award of the Leventritt Foundation will be open, this 
AWARDS year, to pianists and violinists between the ages of seventeen 

and twenty-five, the winner to play with several major 
orchestras. Applications, which must be filed by December 31st, 1953, may 
be obtained by writing the Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation, Inc., 30 Broa 
Street, New York 4 . . . The $1,000 “Benjamin Award for Tranquil 
Music,” established by New Orleans industrialist Edward B. Benjamin 
and presented this season by Alexander Hilsberg, conductor of the New 
Orleans Symphony, will be bestowed on a “reposeful” work not over ten 
minutes in length. 


For its performances of Brigadoon, the Paper Mill Play- 
FEATURES house of Millburn, New Jersey, had a “gathering of the 

Clans.” On this occasion some one hundred Scotchmen 
assembled to attend an evening’s performance, as guests of the Playhouse. 
They included the Chiefs of all New Jersey’s Clans and officers of its 
Daughters of Scotia lodges . . . For the program, marking fifty years ol 
its existence, the Minneapolis Symphony conducted by Antal Dorati pre 
sented those works which had been performed on the initial program . . . 
At its opening concert this season, the Atlantic City Symphony was seated 
on risers, and special lighting effects were used, to give the audience a 
better view. Van Lier Lanning is the orchestra’s conductor . . . The 
Babylon Symphony Orchestra of Babylon, Long Island, directed by 
Christos Vrionides, was selected as the community orchestra to be re- 
viewed by critics participating in the Music Critics Workshop, held under 
the auspices of the American Symphony Orchestra League in New York 
City, October 29th through November Ist. The concert was played in 
the high school auditorium in Lawrence, Long Island, October 30th . . . 
A Suburban Concert Series is a feature of the present season of the 
National Symphony Orchestra. Presented at the University of Maryland. 
the first concert featured Astrid Varnay, soprano, as soloist. Dr. Howard 
Mitchell conducted . . . The program by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, October 25th, was dedi- 
cated to the United Nations . . . In October Milton Katims conducted a 
giant benefit concert at Madison Square Garden, presenting the world 
premiere of Ben Haim’s Third Symphony, with the N. B. C. Symphony. 
Gregor Piatigorsky joined forces with Katims in a_ performance of 
Bloch’s Schelomo. The concert celebrated the 3000th year of Jerusalem 
.. . December 4th is the date for the performance by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra of Arthur Honegger’s dramatic oratorio Jeanne 
d’ Arc au Bucher, with Vera Zorina in the speaking role . . . The Young 
People’s Concerts of The Little Orchestra Society, Thomas Scherman. 
conductor, opened their sixth season October 21st in New York, featuring 
on the first program Debussy’s “The Toy Box,” with cartoonist Lis! Weil 
illustrating the story. During the season world premiere will be given 
“Chuggy and the Blue Caboose,” by Harriett Johnson. 


ad ad. -, 





Paterson Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Sch 7 
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The Musicians and Petrillo, by Robert D. 
Leiter. 202 pages. Bookman Associates, Inc. 
$3.75. 


President Petrillo was elected to this office in 
june, 1940. The thirteen years of his admin- 
istration have been dull neither for members of 
the A. F. of M. nor for citizens even partially 
aware of the problems, the purposes and the 
progress of professional musicians. . The Press 
has never missed a chance, via columnists, fea- 
ture writers and reporters, to headline doings of 
President Petrillo, though it has unfortunately 
not invariably supplemented its nose for news 
with an eye for values and a taste for truth. 
Thus that large segment of the public which 
gleans its information from the daily news- 
papers has gained a somewhat distorted picture 
of both the Federation and of its leader. 


It is news, therefore, of a refreshing and novel 
sort, to learn that a writer on labor problems 
and a professor of Economics (City College of 
New York) has over a period of years made a 
serious and, within limits, unbiased study of 
the A. F. of M. and its leader, and has written 
down his findings in readable, straightforward 
prose. 

Aware of the complexity of the issues faced 
by the A. F. of M.—a “craft” union of a special 
sortt—Mr. Leiter has worked through problems 
of competitive technological inventions, of rival 
unions, of inner dissensions, of governmental 
iiedeborence. with an unerring sense of direction. 
The individuals who have taken leading roles 
in this advance are shown neither as caricatures 
nor as impersonal “powers,” but rather as 
human beings subject to differences of opinion, 
yet faced with responsibilities which lead them 
to rise above such differences. 





Certain aspects of the development of the 
Union which the author side-steps or even mis- 
represents form so small a part of the volume 
that this brief mention is made only to point 
out the fallibility of all things human. 

Even with these few lapses taken into account, 
here is a book to command attention. To a 
public rendered myopic by cartoons, lampoons 
and other distortions of the truth, it will act as 
corrective lenses to clear up blurred aspects of 
the developments of one of the most useful and 
potent unions in the history of labor. 


Domenico Scarlatti, by Ralph Kirkpatrick. 
473 pages. Princeton University Press. $10.00. 

The author discovered a direct descendant of 
Domenico Scarlatti by the simple process of 
thumbing through the telephone directory in 
Madrid, and supplemented this find, of course, 
by obtaining access to a vast array of European 
source material in libraries, and in state archives. 
However, he himself admits little in actual rec- 
ords has been found concerning this famous 
contemporary of Bach and Handel. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mr. Kirkpatrick goes about 
reconstructing the life of this composer by con- 
structing in elaborate detail the environment in 
which he lived—much as a geologist having 
studied the fauna and flora of a given stratum, 
places it precisely in time, place and condition. 

So expert is Kirkpatrick in setting the stage 
and so extraordinary is this stage of early eight- 
eenth century Italy and Spain, with its intrigue, 
splendor, flamboyance, courtliness, greed and 
sensuality, that one hardly notices that the main 
actors are scarcely more than puppets in the 
scene-painter’s hands, puppets activated by mo- 
tives which can be ascertained only by a thor- 
ough examination of the stage directions. 





The second part of the volume, an illuminat- 
ing study of Scarlatti’s 555 sonatas, reveals the 
man—his life and his dreams—but only in a 
fashion that those who read and execute his 
music can readily grasp. The last chapter, on 
the performance of the Scarlatti sonatas, hold- 
ing as it does the sound intuitive judgments of 
this world-famous harpsichordist, cannot be too 
closely studied by all who desire to gain either 
the player’s or the listener’s approach to the 
instrument. 


Hymns and Human Life, by Erik Routley. 
346 pages. Philosophical Library. $6.00. 

Hymns which have found favor with man- 
kind since the beginning of the Christian era 
are herewith discussed as they bear on the indi- 
vidual and the sociological conditions which 
through the ages he has formed and been 
formed by. Since hymns—unlike, say, operas— 
accentuate the verbal rather than the musical 
aspect of the composite, music here is less sub- 
ject to comment than the words themselves, 
these latter being used to trace thought patterns 
of the Middle Ages, of the Reformation, of 
Puritanism, of Victorianism, of industrialism, of 
the modern era., Of the 611 hymns selected for 
examination, each is shown to have a direct 
bearing on the time which conceived and prof- 
ited from it. 

The point of view throughout is England and 
the Anglican Church. Indeed, the chapter on 
American hymnology seems strangely out of 
focus, though correct in the bare facts. The 
chapters on “Women Hymn-Writers” and 
“Youth and Hymns” are subject to a similar 
bias. However, on his own ground, the author 
speaks cogently and not without humor. 





The New Chief Justice 


of the United States Supreme Court 
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tunities in life for those who would devote their 
lives to the cause of good music. And there is 
no finer cause than that of good music which 
refreshes the weary, comforts the sad, inspires 
the ambitious and even heals the sick. 

“I want to say to you that these are not plati- 
tudes. They are everyday practicalities in human 
affairs. Our State Government in cooperation 
with your local unions uses music as a therapy 
in our State hospitals and in our youth facilities. 

“We have had some remarkable experiences 
that represent real progress. I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the Federation for its use 
of its Music Performarite Trust Fund. It repre- 
sents not only a unique but a heroic effort to 
keep alive in America a greatly harassed but 
basic art for the enjoyment of all our people. 
I sincerely hope that this Fund, - philanthropic 
in character, will eventually bring about uni- 
versal realization of the importance of music in 
our national life, and the necessity for its con- 
tinued growth and expansion into every phase 
of human activity. 
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“In these days of crass materialism, when 
Communist aggression and other outcroppings 
of totalitarianism threaten to engulf the world, 
it is time that we in America cultivate all the 
fruits of freedom and the attributes of the soul, 
of which music is one of the most important. 
It is particularly appropriate that we think of 
such things at this time, because as the hours 
of labor are being shartened and the hours of 
leisure increased, it is important that opportuni- 
ties for the wholesome use of this leisure time 
be afforded to everyone. Leisure time, like other 
things, is useful only to the extent that whole- 
some use is made of it. 

“I trust the time will soon come when our 
government will recognize that as commerce is 
encouraged and stimulated by it, so should the 
inner values of man, as developed by music, be 
also stimulated by it. 

“I believe you will find here in " California, 
and in this beautiful city of Santa Barbara, as 
keen an appreciation of the place.of music in 
our daily lives as in any other part of America.” 


Mrs. George V. Clancy Killed 
In Automobile Accident 


We are sorry to report the untimely 
passing away of Mrs. Flora M. Clancy, 
the wife of Executive Officer George V. 
Clancy, on October 9th, together with two 
of her sisters, Mrs. Jennie Comer and 
Mrs. Blanche Jones. 

The accident occurred in the afternoon 
at Hardin, Mo. Two other sisters, Mrs. 
Willa Minghini and Mrs. Josephine Bar- 
thel, were severely. injured. 

The five sisters were riding together 
when their automobile was struck head on 
by a truck going in the opposite direction. 
The driver gf the truck claimed that his 
left front wheel locked, and this caused 
him to swerve in front of the car in which 
the sisters were riding. By a peculiar 
quirk of fate, the driver of the truck was 
practically unhurt. 

The sympathy of the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians goes out to Brother Clancy in his 
hour of bereavement. 














Tommy Carlyn doing one-nighters in 
the East and Midwest territory until 
the first of the year . . . Johnny Dee Trio, Al, 
Eddie, and Johnny at the Blue Room in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., ending this engagement November 
15th ... At Frank Dailey’s Meadowbrook, Cedar 
Grove, N. J., “Lazy” Bill Huggins, singer and 
guitarist, plus Stan Fritts and “The Korn 
Kobblers,” will hold over until November 15th. 

Jimmy Featherstone Orchestra op:aed Hotel 
Syracuse, Sy racuse, N. Y., October 27th for three 
weeks ... Fredric Vonn, pianist and musical sat- 
irist, has sust returned to New York from an ex- 
tensive tour stretching from the East to the West 
coast and covering all of Mexico... Jack Hitch- 
cock’s Trio going into their first year at Anthony's 
in Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y. The group 
consists of Danny Tucci, bass; Bobby Cohen, 
piano; and Jack Hitchcock, vibes. Joe Puma is 
substituting presently on the guitar for Jack who 
is on the road with Charlie Barnet . . . Pianist 


EAST. 


and vocalist Juanita Evelyn Smith being held 


Send advance information for this 
column to the International Musi- 
cian, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


over indefinitely at the Oak Lounge in Mohawk, 
N. Y.... Ray Arnold’s Three Guys and a Gal 
combo have been active around Northwest 
Pennsylvania and New York State for the past 
four years playing country clubs and private 
parties. The combo consists of Ray Arnold, 
sax, clarinet and vibes; Stan Graham, bass; 
Sammy Samuelson, drums; Martha Samuelson, 
piano. 

Trumpeter Ronny Andrews and his Orches- 
tra played October 9th the Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Penn., for the annual F. B. I. 
dance for the fourth successive year ... Andrew 
Shirley and his Orchestra in their second year 
at the V. F. W. in Irwin, Penn. Members in- 
clude Rudy Scheuerle, trombone; Ike Scheuerle, 
trumpet; Amedo D’Angelo, saxophone; An- 
drew Scheuerle, leader and drummer; Walter 
Scheuerle, trumpet; Charles Helman, piano and 
vocalist ... Karen Chandler for week’s engage- 
ment at Jackie Heller’s Carousel in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., starting November 9th. 





Left to right: 


The Two Queens, Sylvia Shearer, piano, vocals, 
and Evelyn Corez, guitar, bongo drums, vocals, 
doing return engagement at the Delancey Bar in 
Philade!phia. 


Ray Stone and Orchestra has been playing now 
for four years at State Line Casino in Webster, 
Massachusetts. 


J. K. Jaeger has been playing and teaching piano- 
accordion, piano and Hammond organ for the last 
thirty years in New York and New Jersey. 


Pee Wee Hunt and his Band on the podium of 
Frank Dailey’s Meadowbrook beginning Nov. 18. 


Bob Anthony, former vocalist with Harry James 
and the Glen Gray Band, engaged to act, sing, 
and play his guitar for RKO Pictures in Holly- 
wood and New York, beginning December 13th. 


NEW YORK CITY. Russ Morgan and _ his 
Orchestra currently on 
a seven-week date at the Hotel Statler’s Cafe 
Rouge. The engagement marks the orchestra’s 
first Eastern appearance in two years .. . Wally 
Ginger’s Orchestra returned to Roseland Ball. 
room October 30th for two weeks ... Artie Shaw 
and the Gramercy Five at the Embers. The 
group is made up of Joe Roland, vibes; Denzil 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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Howard Barlow 


WENTY-FIVE years of broadcasting is an achievement for any group. 

But when this broadcasting has been done with an orchestra of all 

but symphonic proportions offering fine music with soloists chosen 
from among the nation’s best, it is an accomplishment that deserves head- 
lining. “The Voice of Firestone” orchestra has just such a‘ record to its 
credit. This oldest coast-to-coast musical program will end its twenty- 
fifth year of broadcasting with an anniversary concert on November 30th. 
The program is also in its fifth year as a simulcast. 

At the first broadcast of the Voice of Firestone, December 3rd, 1928, 
Hugo Mariana opened the concert with the theme song of “Memory 
Lane” by Con Conrad. The opening theme song of the series since 1941 
has been “If I Could Tell You,” and its closing one, “In My Garden,” 
the latter used since 1932. Both of these songs were written by Idabelle 
Firestone, widow of the late Harvey S. Firestone, the company’s founder. 

During the first ten years of its existence, the orchestra consisted of 
thirty-five players, a number thereafter increased to its present size of 
forty-eight. Edwin Dunham, the radio producer of the program, has 
been in this position for seventeen years. Charles Polacheck is the tele- 


Anniversary with Ftonor 





visiorr producer and Hugh James is the announcer. The members of the 
orchestra are, of course, all members of the Federation. 

Howard Barlow, conductor of the Voice of Firestone, took over the 
program’s musical direction October 11, 1943. (He had been preceded 
in this office by conductors Hugo Mariani, William Daly, Rosario Bour- 
don, Gustave Haenschen, Nathaniel Shilkret, Wilfred Pelletier and Alfred 
Wallenstein.) A native of Ohio, his roots are American, and he has been 
one of the leaders in the movement for fuller recognition of American 
composers. He has based his radio career on the belief that the radio 
public wants good music—and his faith in that public has been justified 
—as witness the success which this hour has attained. The program has 
indeed, under his direction, become one of the outstanding offerings in 
radio and television. 

Mr. Barlow has a memory that a critic once termed “fantastic.” He 
memorizes whatever score he conducts, and he can recall immediately the 
titles and themes of compositions he has not heard for years. 

By using a quip instead of a tongue-lashing at rehearsals, he estab- 
lishes an affable atmosphere that keeps his musicians in good humor 
despite his very exacting demands on them. 

It is programs such as the Voice of Firestone which prevent live 
music from becoming a lost art. The Firestone Company is to be con- 
gratulated on recognizing the value of a cultural program as a medium 
for advertising, and at the same time for making a valuable contribution 
to the cause of live music. 








Dick Leibert, famous Radio City organist, 
tests the lightning action of the new Spinette. 
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Instantaneous! That’s how fast an action the new Wurlitzer Spinette Organ 
has. There isn’t a trace of drag or slowness to it. 

Combine this with the superior tone you've always associated with Wurlitzer 
and you have the most versatile organ that ever helped you fill an engagement. 
An organ that can play hit tunes, folk songs, and even classics. An organ with 
such outstanding features as automatic controls for instant registrational 
changes. 

This new Wurlitzer Spinette, of course, meets all physical requirements for 
professional work. It weighs 275 pounds, takes up no more room than a piano, 
and never needs tuning. 

We'll be glad to send you complete information on the new Wurlitzer Spin- 
ette. No obligation, of course. Put the coupon in the mail today. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Great Name 


~—————NO OBLIGATION WRITE TODAY!-————} 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. IM-311, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please show how the new Wurlitzer Spinette can help me in my 
professional work. 


NG@Un@:.... 065.5505: 
Address........ 
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Top row, left to right: 

ORLANDO, FLA. Keith Harman and the 
Harmonizers, a vocal and _ instrumental 
unit which features all types of Latin 
music, doing winter season at the Mount 
Plymouth Hotel and country c'vb near 
Orlando. Pictured left to right: Keith 
Harman, drums; Jack Patterson, valve 
trombone; Jake Horton, piano. 


SO. HACKENSACK, N. J. The Sonny 
Valentine Trio doing an indefinite engage- 
ment at the Stage Coach Inn: Jean Valen- 
tine, Sonny Valentine, Mary Jane Bornick. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. J. The Three Bars appear- 
ing night:y during their present six-month 
engagement at the Mi‘estone Restaurant. 
left to right: Murray Gropper, pianist- 
accordionist-drummer; Coco Darling, bass; 
and Nicky Roberts, guitar. Nicky produces 
on his guitar the sounds of the French 
horn, bongo, timbal and clavichord. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. The Carmen Rios 
Trio (left to right), Joe Filorimo, e'ectric 
accordion; Carmen Rios, e‘ectric guitar; 
and Lov Lewis, electro-violin and piano, 
in their third year at the Club Alliance. 


Left, above: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Bill Nappi Orchestra 
active throughout the South playing col- 
lege dances, country clubs, conventions, 
and organization dances. Front row, left 
to right: James Meacham, piano; Joseph 
Boyd, tenor sax; Jack Wi'kerson, alto sax; 
Frank Wage, alto sax; Bill Nappi, leader. 
Second row, left to right: Kenneth Wi.lett, 
bass; Nuncie Leberte, drums; Samuel 
Crouch, trumpet; Frank Russo, trumpet; 
Harry Deffebach, trombone. Katrine Johns 
is the vocalist. All members of the or- 
chestra are members of Local 256, Birming- 
ham. Bill Nappi is also a member of 
loca's 161, Washington, and 10, Chicago. 


Left, below: 

SEATTLE, WASH. “Alf Arnold’s original 
old-time music” has been in one location 
for nineteen years. They are life members 
of Local 76, Seattle. The group includes, 
left to right: Charies Irving, drums; Art 
Pease, accordion; Alf Arnold, violin; and 
Pearle Dempsey, piano. 
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News Nuggets 





DONATION 


The Hans Kindler orchestral library 
has been donated to the Public Li- 


- brary of the District of Columbia. 


The collection, which consists of 
orchestrations, songs, and scores, is 
estimated at between $10,000 and 
$15,000. Not only does it contain 
a well-balanced selection from the 
standard repertoire, but also the 
moderns and a group of novelties 
such as Holiday for Strings by David 
Rose, and George Gershwin com- 
positions. 


LEINSDORF APPOINTMENT 


Erich Leinsdorf has recently been 
named president of the Interna- 
tional Music Institute. The purpose 
of this Institute is, in the words of 
Mr. Leinsdorf, “to help translate 
into reality the well-known idea 
that music is an international lan- 
guage.” 


SINFONIETTA 


Norman Black conducted the 
Philadelphia Sinfonietta, a group of 
thirty-two musicians of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, in its performance 
at the opening concert of the Chel- 
tenham Community Concert Series, 
November 8th. Robert Cole was the 
flute soloist. The concert was co- 
sponsored by the Cheltenham group 
and by a grant from the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Record- 
ing Industry. 


Norman Black 
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Seymour Bernstein 


PRIZE-WINNER 


Newark pianist, Seymour Bern- 
stein, has recently been awarded 
first prize by the Fontainebleau 
School of Music and Arts. To 
compete, the students in different 
categories were assigned pieces 
which had to be learned in three 
weeks—the pianists, Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor from Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavichord and 
Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra 
by Stravinsky. Bernstein, dissatis- 
fied with the way he had played 
the works at the contest, roamed 
through the streets of Fontainebleau 
after the concert instead of attending 
the post-concert session to hear the 
decision of the judges. “Suddenly,” 
he writes us, “the students rushed 
out of the hall, picked me up and 
carried me on their shoulders to a 
restaurant because I had won first 
prize and the Prix Jacques Durand, 
a cash award of 200,000 francs.” 


As a member of the Gotham Con- 
cert Trio—the other members are 
Diana Steiner, violinist, and Ruth 
Condell, cellist — Bernstein, imme- 
diately following his Town Hall 
debut which will occur on January 
3, 1953, will embark on a three- 
months’ tour of the East Coast. 


Mr. Bernstein has served in the 
army for two years, the last eight 
months in Korea. There he gave 
101 concerts for the UN troops, in- 
cluding special concerts for Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet and Gen. W. K. 
Harrison, the UN representative at 
the peace talks. 
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Designed For Professionals 
NOTE GUITARISTS: 


MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 
Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT’S YOUR SPECIALTY? 
Solo or ensemble? Be sure you buy an accordion that’s 
made-to-order for your profession, your specialty. New 
Accordiana helps you make the right decision! Write 
Excelsior, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
for your free copy. 





Remember “Farina” of Our Gang Comedies? He 
now heads the terrific Jackson Trio, favorites of 
movies, nightclubs, TV, radio. He gives his 
Buescher Aristocrat alto and tenor saxes a strenu- 
ous beating, says they’re “the finest horns made.” 
Try one yourself. 


4 WM 
MADE BY MASTERS ¥ PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART e INDIANA 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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By ALFRED MAYER 





GLISSANDOS, VIBRATOS, TREMOLOS 


Thus far, we've talked about the set-up of the accordion, what it can 


the instrument is what we desire to take up now. The use of the accordion, 
so far, has been primarily in the dance field. I feel that here, first and 
foremost, is where the instrument can truly make its first mark. The 
dance orchestras have been of varied sizes and instrumentations, the 
changes often decided by economy measures. As the number of musicians 
keeps dwindling, the use of the accordion gets to be more and more im- 
portant; it can be used rhythmically, melodically, as a background, as fill- 
ins, as doubles and in many ways, depending on the imaginations of the 
player or arranger. The first accordionists who played in orchestras just 
couldn’t get over the “solo” concept of playing. When they were cued to 
perform, they would display their finger dexterity and play as many notes 
in four beats as was physically possible. They did this till it came out of 
one’s ears. True, they were well-intentioned, but they did little to add 
to the color of the arrangement. Their stereotyped approach merely at- 
tempted to convey to listeners that they were adept on their instruments. 
Of course, one must realize that their “solo” type background prepared 
them for such performances. 

Today, the accordionist can be most helpful to a group by getting 
in and blending. Some years back, I recall a Paul Martell Orchestra and 
in recent days the Alvy West group where the accordion was used most 
adequately as part of a section to fill in for missing instrumentalists. The 
most striking example of this is Ernie Felice in California. He has the 
melody usually played by a clarinet, and the accordion plays four other 
parts under this lead. Invariably, the fifth voice or bottom voice is a double 
on the bottom of the lead clarinet. With good scoring, such a voicing simu- 
lates the old Glenn Miller sound—but with two musicians rather than 


five! 
Ex 1. 
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Such playing depends a great deal on learning to play from chord to 
chord in a smooth, legato manner. This can be done by good, heavy, 
legato-type glissandos where the player really digs in. The accordion does 
play a very fine glissando—second only to the harp! My experience with 
most students is that they attempt to play glissandos too hastily. My advice 
about playing them is to think of slow motion action. Most players attempt 
t» zip up or down a keyboard. The fine thing about the accordion is that 
it can play from one to five voices in a glissando. In playing up the key- 
board, the pad of the thumb should be down and the second, third, fourth 
and fifth fingers should have the finger nails facing the direction of the 
gliss. 
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Descending glissandos are played in a reverse fashion with the pads of 
the second, third, fourth and fifth fingers on the keyboard and the thumb 
nail facing the direction of the slide. Another point in the execution of a 
glissando is to slide right into the chord or pitch. More often than not, the 
student will giiss, hesitate and then play the chord. Slide into the chord and 
connect each tone smoothly. 
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Accordions are mechanical, and too many of us play them that way. 
To discriminating ears, to just hear the sound of an accordion reed sus- 
tained for several bars is one of the dullest things in music. On the piano, 
the tone is fixed, too. But the performer remedies this in some respects by 
producing a round tone through the weight of the fingers. Years ago, 
brass players produced a vibrato in the back of their throats; today, they 
produce vibratos with their fingers. All of us have noted, I’m sure, how 
string players produce a very fine vibrato with their left hand on the finger- 
board. Taking these as examples, accordionists should get in the habit of 
playing a vibrato with their right hands when playing long sustained 
notes. I sometimes indicate this in some of my compositions and ar- 
rangements as wrist vibrato. Here, in Monti’s Csardas, for example, I 


would definitely play a vibrato on each sustained note. 


WRIST 
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etc. 


I would also vary the speed of each vibrato by starting it slowly and 
increasing the speed as I near the end of the tone. This is in sharp 
contrast to the mechanical means in use on amplifiers and organs where the 
player puts on a vibrato switch which keeps turning and vibrating at the 
same speed throughout the entire composition and on every note. This is 
not too pleasing and tends to get monotonous. The more natural method 
of using the vibrato where needed and with proper speeds is much more 
musical and approprigte. 

Another device that can be used most adequately is the tremolo. This 
differs from the vibrato because we actually lift between the various tones 
in a chord or octave whereas in the vibrato we hold the keys down and 
shake the instrument. On the accordion, I’ve always felt that Joe Mooney 


has played fine examples of good tremolos and done so with excellent 
Below I’ve indi- 


taste. There are many methods of playing the tremolo. 
cated a few. 
os 
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Do listen to other instrumentalists and vocalists and learn where and 
how to use your vibratos and tremolos with the most taste and discretion. 


Ask your favorite dealer! Send coupon for colorful, new, free catalog and brochure. 
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THE MUTE 
PROFESSIONALS PREFER 


pitch and mellow tone. 


The new BILLY BUTTERFIELD MODEL 
(illustrated). As perfect as the artist 
it is named after. The Billy Butterfield 
Mode! by LaPage is rapidly becoming 
the nation’s most popular mute be- 
cause of its modern features. Stream- 
lining makes it easy to handle .. . 
it slips easily into your pocket. Best of 
all, the full-sized tone chamber gives 
perfect distortion-free reproduction. 


See your nearest music dealer, or write 
Vic LaPage, 3049 Main Street, Buffalo, 
New York, for free catalog. 


LaPage 
MUTES 


Cushion-Lined 





Billy May Charlie Spivak 


Bobby Hackett 


- Guita rists ! 


DOUBLE ON BASS 


small ensemble or full orches- 
tra, it’s a bass that permits a 
variety of tone effects—from 
long, sustained tones to fast, 
16th note progressions. If you, 
too, want to increase your earn- 
ings, as hundreds have, make a 
date with your favorite dealer 
and try the electronic Kay. 


oe 








Now, any guitarist can learn 
to play bass almost overnight. 
A perfect double for the gui- 
tarist, the Kay electronic bass 
is held like a-guitar, fingered 
like a guitar. But pitch, range 
and tone are the same as a big 
bass viol! 


An entirely new “voice” for 






Write the Kay 
Musical Instrument Co., 
1640 Walnut, Chicago, 
Illinois, for free 
literature and prices. 











Metal Drum Sticks 


Designed by Sam Ulano 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Recommended for Better Practice 


ORDER NOW 
$3.50 Plus Postage 


ALL ALUMINUM—SUPER BALANCE 
NON-BREAKABLE 


Send Check or Money Order to 
SAM ULANO 


1739 Boston Road, Bronx 60, New York 
Dealers Inquire 
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HOW HIGH THE HAT 


A St. Louis sideman asks why the hi-hat beat, invariably written 
as shown in Figure | below, is so seldom played exactly as written: 


| a es 


S45 V) = = SS 
Many drum parts in modern dance music, particularly those of stock 
numbers, are more suggestive than literal. We are expected to play such 
parts as we feel, not necessarily following the spots. In fact, if a drummer 
were to play some of these parts exactly as written, his efforts would 
sound sad indeed. (Understand, I am referring to modern dance music, 
not all music.) 
More often than not we take the liberty of playing the hi-hat beat 
“broadly”—in the rhythm of the triplet (Figure 2): 
3 3 
534; 2) = 


Here is a case where the drummer doesn’t follow the rhythm set 
down in the score; he follows that of the band. In other words, if a 
band adopts a broad rhythm, so does the drummer. Some bands adopt 
the broad, triplet rhythm unthinkingly; others cultivate it deliberately. 
However, if everyone plays this rhythm in unison it is effective and, in 
my estimation, much more so than the stilted rhythm shown in Figure 1. 
In slow numbers a drummer may back up a band with the double- 
dotted version shown in Figure 3. This is a wonderful “drive beat,” and 
a favorite of big-timer George Wettling: 
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Still another version of “the hi-hat beat is the one often used when 
the tempo is faster than fast—just the plain beat, with no dots. (Figure 4): 
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To boil it down, the hi-hat beat is subject to any variation or distor- 
tion that a player or a band, through music-sense and experience, deems 
expedient. Of course the precisely marked execution of the basic beat, 
as we learn it from the textbook (Figure 1) should be thoroughly mas 
tered first. Then, from the firm foundation of metronomic exactitude, 
deviation to any desired degree will be found easy. 


* * * * * 


Tommy Hawkins, from dear old Bawston, submits the following 
drumbeat, which he entitles 4// Wrong. This offering really gives a 
workout to the skinbeater who has preconceived ideas as to how such a 
number should be sticked. 

Local drummers don’t know whether to laugh or cry over Tommy. 
This is because he recently astounded them by sitting in on a job playing 
not drums, but a tuba. How and when he received his training on this 
instrument no one seems to know, but I did some playing recently with 
Tommy sitting alongside with his tuba, and I can truthfully say he does 
himself proud. 

One of the boys at the Union headquarters asked him if he experi- 
enced any trouble reading in the bass clef. “Hell no,” he replied, “I’ve 

















been reading drum parts written in the bass clef ever since | was a kid.” 
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THE BASS DRUM STICK 


Almost identical letters have been received recently from several 
school bandmasters, asking the relative merits of direct blows versus 
glancing blows in the playing of a bass drum in concert band and orches- 
tra. One correspondent notes the fact that there is a decided difference 
of opinion on this subject between authorities. Another (and this really 
sends me) observes in rather a discouraged vein, that “a bass drum stick 
in the hand of the average school drummer becomes a powerful potential 
for good or bad, particularly bad!” 

There is indeed a difference of opinion on this subject, and if a wise- 
crack is in order, I believe one answer to the school bandmaster’s query 
as to how a bass drum should be struck is—less and softer. 

Back to business, I answered a similar question some five years ago 
in this column and, since my opinion has not changed, I reprint said 
answer below, under the heading of: 


BASS DRUM BEATING 


“F. L., Brooklyn, notes that although certain instruction books tell 
him to strike a concert bass drum with up-and-down glancing blows, 
most symphonic and operatic bass drummers he has seen and heard 
invariably strike direct blows. What’s the answer? 

“Where this side-swiping idea originated I don’t know, but my 
guess is that it came from the Scotch pipe-band style of playing a bass 
drum on parade. Here the bass drummer is a showman, striking glanc- 
ing blows up and down on the drumheads with two sticks. Also, he 
strikes blows by crossing the sticks, and even by throwing them back 
of his body to strike the opposite heads. This is a beautiful, showy style 
of bass drumming, and in high favor today among the various fraternal, 
church and school organizations that sport drum corps. 


“However, a bass drummer in serious music cannot indulge himself 
in contortions except to a very limited degree, for here he is reading music 
and interpreting it under the direction of a conductor, and contortions 
must give way to exactitude. His principal duty now is to strike the 
bass drum at the proper moment and with the definite amount of force 
indicated. Also, he must strike different areas of the drumhead (playing 
spots) for different qualities of tone. The most practical way to do so 
is with direct strokes which, by virtue of each beat being produced by 
identical arm motion, are more easily controlled. It is difficult enough 
for even an expert to produce precisely measured volume and tone quality 
when striking direct blows; but when he adds to his troubles by swinging 
his arms from different directions (haymakers), he is employing a differ- 
ent set of muscles for each blow used, and thus musicianship is sacrificed 
for the sake of appearance, which does not work out well in serious 
musical performance. 


“In concert band and orchestral playing of a lighter nature (marches, 
for instance) it can be a quite different story, and here a showy bass 
drummer can really shine. I am thinking of a very good friend of mine 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


“That Great Gretsch Sound” Draws 
Rave of Still Another Drum Star, Sol Gubin 








Sol Gubin and Gretsch Broadkasters 


Young, successful, Sol Gubin, now with Art Mooney, has made a fast 
rise to the top ranks via the famous bands of Hal McIntyre, Sonny 
Dunham—and as background for singer Patti Paige. Like all outstand- 
ing drummers, Sol really enjoys his work (“just like to swing”), is 
fussy about his equipment. “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I 
ever owned,” recommends Sol. See, hear the drums played by Sol 
Gubin (and 6 out of the first 10 winners of the most recent drum polls) 
at your dealer . . . write for your FREE DRUM CATALOG now: 
Dept. 1M-1153, FRED GRETSCH, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 









SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 
, 16-75 


Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. HAND-STITCHED 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Smart—cool—good looking. 

, Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 


Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Skipper Blue, Beige. 


Complete Bands or Singles Accommodated. 


Also SLACKS to match or contrast 
$8.75 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 
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to, eaten to, loved to and lived to. It comes 
in the form of cowboy songs, of Spanish 
serenades, of Indian chants, of Christmas carols, 
of chamber music, of symphony orchestras. Cow- 
boys on the range or in cow camps while away 
the time with ballads of love and adventure— 
of Billy the Kid and the desperate deed that 
he did: 
Way out in New Mexico long, long ago, 
When a man’s only chance was his old 
forty-four! 


| N NEW MEXICO music is worked to, played 


The Spanish-Americans—they predominate in 
north central New Mexico, as do the Anglo- 
Americans in the northeastern part of the State 
—<dance and sing, as they breathe. The Indians 
count off scarcely a day on their calendars with 
out a song-dance ceremony having taken place. 
They dance and sing at the installation of new 
governors, at the opening of irrigation ditches, 
at planting time, at harvest time. at races; in 
imitation of buffalos, snakes, hares, deer, eagles; 
in honor of corn, fire, rain, sunrise, sunset. 
Each Indian pueblo celebrates the feast day of 
its Catholic patron saint with tribal dances. (See 
page twenty-six for a fuller description of New 
Mexico’s Indian music.) 

Religious songs, folk songs, dances and fid- 
dlers’ contests mark community festivals. Folk 
dances are featured in street dancing parties. 
On summer evenings, on plazas filled with 
sauntering couples, the bandas play old favorites 
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like Lupita and La Firolera, audiences join- 
ing in avidly. Towns that have patron saints 
honor them annually in festivals of music and 
dancing. Towns that have no patron saints hold 
rodeos, with bands to spark them. Dozens of 
square. dance clubs with hundreds of members 
have started in Albuquerque, in Los Alamos, 
and other towns where the Government has im- 
ported masses of workers and service men for 
air force and atomic projects. At dances at the 
State University, orchestras alternate modern 
dances with the swaying La Raspa or the co- 
quettish La Varsoviana, the latter part of the 
Spanish repertoire since Napoleonic days. In 
its curricular activities the University makes an 
intensive study of Spanish-American music and 
records the native songs, this for historical pur- 
poses and to give the students a chance to learn 
them and sing them. Often folk dancing is 
used an an accompaniment. Instruction is also 
given in playing stringed instruments which 
comprise the native tipica orchestra. 

Contrasts in music-making are in no other 
State more pronounced. High in the sur- 
rounding hills along the river courses, in the 
placitas—small parks around which native vil- 
lages are built—descendants of the early Spanish 
explorers play the guitar and sing in the falsetto 
of the Moors, and in the pueblos (Indian vil- 
lages) drums beat in ancient rhythms. In the 
huge court floor of the gymnasium in Albuquer- 
que some 2,000 symphony subscribers listen to 
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music of the moderns, conducted by one-time 
New York Philharmonic associate conductor, 
Hans Lange. And just to make the picture 
still more fantastically variegated, this city claims, 
via its Civic Symphony, world premieres of 
those most modern of modern works: Arnold 
Schoenberg’s A $urvivor from Warsaw and 
Ernest Krenek’s Fifth Symphony. Thus, it can 
be seen that New Mexico, which with about four 
persons to the square mile, is one of the most 
sparsely populated’ of the States; and which, as 
the forty-seventh to enter the Union, was next 
to the latest to achieve Statehood, is also one 
of the most diversified of States, musically 
speaking. 

It is also, in its use of music, probably the 
oldest. Thirteen years before the Pilgrims 
landed in Plymouth, Cristobal de Quinones, a 
monk of the Franciscan Order, was teaching 
music in the church schools established in what 
is now New Mexico, and, what is more, 
teaching music to the accompaniment of an 
organ, transported overland from Mexico City 
and then installed in the chapel of the monastery 
of San Felipe Pueblo. Long before Henry 
Ainsworth’s “Book of Psalmes” had been tucked 
in as cargo on the Mayflowes;dong before the 
Pilgrims’ trip from England had even been 
scheduled, the Spanish monks had discovered 
that the one sure way to induce the Indians 
to accept at least a semblance of Christianity 
was to expose them to,music. The alabado, a 
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religiousballad heard there in those early days 
and sung still today by the Penitentes in their 
services, is said to be an outgrowth of the 
dignified Gregorian chants of the Middle Ages. 
Even so, the music of the early Spanish could 
not compare, for age, with that of the Indians. 
Coronado’s men, arriving in what is now New 
Mexico in 1540, found Indians dancing and 
chanting to the rhythm of drums and _ using 
the bone from a turkey’s leg to pipe an obbligato: 
and untold centuries before that this music must 
have been echoing against the ageless hills. 

“Serious” music of the Western world also 
traces far back in New Mexico. Albuquerque 
first got its taste for this type of musical fare 
when the town became a stop on the trans- 
continental railway; for then traveling artists, 
forced to stop overnight here, gave perform- 
ances of the highest artistic calibre. Nordica 
and Melba were among the visiting artists. 
When this cultural stream ran dry, due to the 
railroads to the north and south claiming the 
touring routes, and the opera house burned 
down, a whole generation of Albuquerquans 
grew up without hearing Chopin or Brahms 
or Beethoven. Still, there was the folk music 
to fill the void, and life went on. 

It was the women of Albuquerque who are 
credited with arousing the community to a 
need of something more than guitar strumming 
and folk song singing. Out of their organiza- 
tion, the Fortnightly Club, grew the Civic Or- 
chestra, giving its first concert in 1932. The 
first conductor of this organization was Grace 
Thompson, who not only established this or- 
chestra as a going concern but, before she 
left Albuquerque in 1940 for Detroit, developed 
in the University of New Mexico a music de 
partment which gives place to none. 

Horn player K. Lloyd Higgins was another 
pioneer in orchestral development. Seeking 
to establish music in the city’s schools, he 
realized the orchestra’s possibilities as a goal for 
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his pupils. An incentive it remains today. forthe 
some 2,000 school children there who have 
joined school bands and orchestras. By the 
time Mr. Higgins’ insistent “Learn to play well 
and you can play in the Civic Orchestra,” had 
become, “Keep up the Civic Orchestra so that 
the children will have a chance to play,” he had 
become president of the orchestra itself and a 
prime mover in its development. William 
Kunkel, flutist, Carl Cramer, trumpeter and 
past associate conductor, and Mrs. John D. 
Clarke, concert master, have been other ardent 
champions of the orchestra. ° 

Kurt Frederick, who assumed the director- 
ship of the orchestra in 1943, developed it still 
further. He secured for it world premiere 
rights to the Schoenberg 4 Survivor from War- 
saw and the Krenek Fifth Symphony; achieved 
a choral society with annual performances of 
major choral works; brought eminent soloists 
to the concert platform; and started the group 
on tours which bring their music to audiences 
of Taos, Socorro, Santa Fe, Las Vegas, Farm- 
ington and other communities in the State. 
When he gave over his baton to Hans Lange 
in 1950, to devote his entire time to the Univer- 
sity of Mexico Masic Department, he had 
raised the status of the orchestra to a level 
worthy of this “Land of Enchantment.” 

Dr, Lange, who has become a major influence 
in musical development in both Albuquerque 
and §anta Fe, has had a career which would 
seem to have fitted him exactly for this role. 
Born in Constantinople where his father was 
stationed as supervisor of music for the Sultan’s 
marine band, he started the study of the violin 
at five, and at seven had given his first concert. 
At eleven he was admitted to the Prague Con- 
servatory, where his teacher was Professor 
Otakar Sevcik, and at seventeen was graduated 
with the highest honors. He then made his 
debut as soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Two years later he was engaged 


Above: The Salon Trio, a popular dinner 
music group in Albuquerque. Left te 
right: Rita Nicklas, Mildred Bartels, and 
Marion Hawley. Below (top): The Albu- 
qverque Civic Symphony and (bottom) the 
Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral Society, 
conducted by Dr. Hans Lange 








as concert master of the Frankfurt Opera House 
Orchestra and of the Frankfurt Museum Con- 
certs under William Mengelberg. 

Dr. Lange came to New York in 1923 as 
assistant conductor and assistant concert master 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 


‘ following year he founded the Hans Lange 


Quartet and later started a series of “Hans 
Lange Chamber Music Concerts.” He also 
headed an organization called the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Chamber Orchestra of New York. 
In 1930 Arturo Toscanini made him his assis- 
tant and later on he became a regular conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
When Mr. Toscanini gave up his conductorship 
of this orchestra in 1936, Dr. Lange was invited 
to be guest conductor at Ravinia Park, Chicago, 
for one week. As a result of his success there 
he was engaged as associate conductor with 
Frederick Stock, of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and also as director of the Civic Or- 
chestra in that city. He held the post of asso- 
ciate conductor until Dr. Stock died in the 
Fall of 1942, when he was asked to become 
regular conductor for the season. After Désiré 
Defauw’s appointment as the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, Dr. Lange remained for two more years 
as associate conductor, after which time he went 
to Toledo, Ohio, to direct the Friends of Music 
Orchestra there. Three seasons later he was 
persuaded by his friends to settle in New Mexico. 
‘Continued on page twenty-seven) 
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HE trans-continental comes to a stop in the middle of the vast plateau 
which is western New Mexico. Under the hot sun of early autumn 
lies Gallup, with its Main Street sprawling back from the railroad 

tracks. The street is alive, swarming with Indians from all parts of the 
Southwest. They come from far-off Taos, at the foot of the Colorado 
mountains, dignified in their white robes, their black braids hanging 
heavily over their shoulders; from the hot brown villages of the Rio 
Grande valley, from the Mesa villages, the fortified hill-towns of the 
Zunis and the Hopis. And the Navajos, eternal shepherds, eternal nomads, 
with raven locks and arrogant moustaches, their blouses hung with silver 
and turquoise, are riding in from their neighboring grazing lands, high 
on horse, followed by wives and children, like conquering hordes from 
the plateaux of Tibet. They have come ta take part in the Inter-tribal 
Festival. Already impatient groups are singing and dancing. The brass 
band is playing. It is a Wild West Show, really wild and West, with 
Madison Square far away. 

It is not possible to describe what takes place in Gallup for three 
days and three nights. A sun-dance by the Indians from Zia—the 
dancers’ half-naked bodies gorgeously painted, some golden, some black 
(the black ones, Night, with their long hair falling wildly over their 
faces) is a symbolic orgy—the clash between Night and Day—beside 
which the most exciting moments of the Russian Ballet seem pale. A 
Bow-and-Arrow dance by the Indians of Tesuque is of a rhythmic in- 
tensity and power unknown to us in our concert-halls. In the charming 
Basket-dance by the Indians from Santa Clara the men weave beautiful 
designs around the women, who, scarcely moving from one spot, supply 
a sort of static element by balancing with gentle rhythm from one foot to 
the other. The grotesque and lascivious antics of the Hopi Fun-Makers, 
which vastly amuse the onlooking Indians, are a reminder of the joy 
which we eternally take in beholding the ape in man. There is a thrilling 
War-dance of the Comanches. There is the eerie and silent Fire-dance 
of the Navajos, which the men, completely stripped except for loin-cloths, 
dance at night, around a colossal bonfire, seeming to scorch themselves 
in the flames. All this must be seen and heard if one would know what 
great artists are the Indians and what a potent thing their music. 

The music of the Indians is in some ways simple and crude. In- 
struments of exact pitch are practically unknown to them and they must 
express themselves completely in the fundamental elements of music, 
rhythm and melody, the rhythm of their instruments of percussion and 





INDIAN MUSIC 


is modern! 





by Frederick Jacobi 


Frederick Jacobi, inent comp and teacher, 
who died October 24, 1952, spent many years in 
the West studying the music of the Pueblo Indi- 
ans in Arizona and New Mexico. His “Indian 
Dances” and String Quartet on Indian Themes are 
among his most noted works. 

When we interviewed him several years ago, 
he handed us the manuscript of the article printed 
below and asked that it be published in connec- 
tion with our series on “Music in the States of 
the United States and Provinces of Canada.” We 
are pleased herewith to fulfill his wish, for this 
description of Indian music gives a vivid and true 
picture of the Indian‘’s musical art. 





Left: Indian dancers perform the Buffalo Dance 
at the Tesuque Indian Pueblo in New Mexico. 


the melody of their voices. The contrapuntal cathedrals of Palestrina 
have come and gone. Harmony has evolved from Monteverdi to Schoen- 
berg. Indian music still stands where it was in its primeval simplicity 
and strength. 

The simplicity of their music, though, is more apparent than real. 
Their rhythms are remarkably complex. They have an amazing way of 
swinging abruptly from one to another and then back again to the first— 
a momentary jolt, a discomfort which makes the comfort of the initial 
rhythm all the more pleasurable. Their phrases are rhythmically free 
and not, like ours, constrained by bar-lines and symmetrically-shaped 
periods. In this way their music retains much that we no longer have. 
With an instinct for sustajning simultaneously two or more rhythms, 
far more subtle and genuine than ours, they constantly sing in rhythms 
of three against drum-beats of two, and vice-versa. And they do these 
things quite naturally, with ease and precision. At the moment of 
sunrise, in the Hopi snake-dance, it is said that as many as seven distinct 
rhythms are kept going simultaneously—a frenzied delirium of rhythm. 


Their melodic sense is less striking. Often charming in line, the 
melodies are expressive of a number of clearly defined moods, a gentle 
tenderness, a barbaric wildness and fury and a virile full-throated jubilance. 
They are almost invariably pentatonic, though it is not always the same 
five notes which are used. We find sometimes wild combinations of 
chromatics with very clear suggestions of quarter-tones—a gorgeous 
impurity of sound. The War-songs, strangely enough, are usually of a 
very open and major character. 

The Indians have a fine sense of design, as we know from their 
baskets and their pottery. The construction of their melodies is marvelous, 
combining clarity with firmness of outline, subtlety and strength, and 
they attain wonderful climaxes. Evangelio Gutierrez, a musician of the 
Pueblo of Santa Clara, showed how he composed his melodies by drawing 
carefully on a piece of paper lines of various lengths—each line a musical 
phrase, the repetition of each line, the repetition of that phrase. It was 
a charming design—on the paper and in the music. 


Their instruments of percussion are many and varied. They beat on 
drums, tom-toms of various size and pitch, some more vibrant, more 
sonorous, some more tight, more incisive. They shake gourds, whose 
seeds, rattling in the hard shell, symbolically fructify the earth. We have 
seen men from Jemez with desperate energy beating sticks on bundles 
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"al hides, to supply a dull and distant throb for 


their dancing companions. The dancers them- 
selves are hung with instruments of ‘percussion 
so that their every move is at once a living 
sound. Around their necks and around their 
strong brown legs are strings of little shells, 
which tinkle softly. From their waists hang 
ropes of sleigh-bells, which jangle wildly, with 
a relentless and deafening insistence. The noise 
is hard and shrill—as brilliant as the painted 
bodies in the glaring sunlight. They rarely clap 
their hands as we do, but the sound of their bare 
feet beating against the hard earth is a very 
real intensification of the living rhythm. 

Indian music is music of today. It is more 
of Stravinsky than of Brahms. It has a certain 
objectiveness. Not sentimental, not descriptive 
or anecdotal, it has clarity and strength of 
form. As in jazz, the rhythmic element pre- 
dominates, but here the rhythm is a more inte- 
gral part of the melody, of the phrase. There 
is also far more diversity of rhythm than in jazz. 

Until now, we have not been ready for Indian 
music. Today we feel kinship with primitive 
man and respond to it for the first time. 

Crude and primitive this music may be, but, 
throbbing with intense energy, its wild insistent 
rhythms, its barbaric dynamics fascinate us. One 
is reverent before its spirit, for the Indians’ music 
is most often a part of their ritualistic dances— 
Rain-dances, Corn-dances, War-dances—and ac- 
quires therefore a religious, or at least a sym- 
bolic, significance. This is great and unconscious 
art, which finds its roots deep in the past, in 
aeons of racial unity and race-tradition. In the 
early-morning atmosphere of the Far West one’s 
senses are reborn. One marvels anew at sunset 
and sunrise and at those two eternal phe- 
nomena—melody and rhythm. And one sees in 
the simple strength of Indian music, wild, yet 
ordered, a complete expression of the soul of a 
great race. 


Music in New Mexico 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 





He has been the conductor of the Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony since the Fall of 1950. During 
his conductorship the orchestra has grown to 
a membership of eighty-four, with eight con 
certs a season; has become, in short, a civic 
enterprise of which this State may well be proud. 
Dr. Lange has also made his influence felt in 
Sante Fe, as conductor of the Sinfonietta, and 
of the Choral Society there. The Sinfonictta, 
a fifteen-year-old organization, was founded, in 
the best tradition of serious music projects 
developed in New Mexico, by a woman. On 
August 10, 1939, the original group made its 
first appearance in a lecture-recital of music 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for concerted strings, under the direc 
tion of Madame Alix Young Maruchess. This 
versatile lady —she is also well-known as a 
player on the difficult viola d’amore—appeared 
as soloist with the group this past summer. 
Elizabeth White is the principal sponsor of 
the Sinfonietta. Mrs. Eunice Hauskins, first 
Violinist and Randall Davey, cellist, have also 
assisted it through the years. For the 1953-54 
season, the group plans a four-concert series, 
the addition of wind instruments and the per- 
formance of a Mozart Piano Concerto with 
Monte Hill Davis as soloist. The Christmas 
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concert will feature The Messiah presented joint- 
ly with the Albuquerque Civic Symphony and 
the Portales Choir, Mr. Page, director. A Spring 
concert will present a chamber symphony with 
soloist. One of the basic purposes of the Sin- 
fonietta, as well as of the city’s Choral Society, 
is to provide scholarships to assist the careers of 
New Mexico’s young musical artists. 

Chamber music also forms a part of the 
musical life of Sante Fe, as it does of Albuquer- 
que, where the June Music Festival of six con- 
certs is conducted by Georges Miquelle and 
sponsored by former Congressman Albert Simms 
in memory of his wife. 

But Sante Fe, like all New Mexican towns, 
also enjoys music produced more casually. As 
the melting pot of three cultures, Indian, Spanish 
and “Anglo,” its Museum of International Folk 
Art, opened just two months ago, serves the 
visual arts, so does the wholé city, in its crooked 
streets, in its surrounding pueblos, in its three- 
century-old plaza, serve the art of music. On 
this plaza, where in the early days wagon trains 
came to a stop after struggling over the Santa Fe 
Trail, where ox-drivers, cowboys and adventurers 
caroused in the eight saloons that clustered 
around the square, and where Billy the Kid sat 
in chains during some of the tensest hours of 
his tense career, a band today holds forth of 
summer evenings, with the audiences, made up 
in large part of Spanish-speaking people, crowd- 
ing around to sing folk songs that tell of pistols 
and petticoats, of warm silk and cold steel, of 
whiskey bottles and white roosters, of bugles 
calling and soft voices whispering. Like the 
old English ballads of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers, these songs have old-world origins, 
some even tracing back to the Golden Age of 
Spain. 

Since 1900, artists, musicians and novelists 
have sought out this city for the beauty of the 
town and its surroundings—and for its festi- 
vals. At Christmas time, bonfires are lighted 
in front of the cathedral, around the plaza, be- 
fore many of the houses, and even on their 
roofs, and music wells forth from the many 
churches and cathedrals. In September the 
ancient square for three days is given over to 
street dancing, in which the Spanish, the Indians 
and the “Anglos” take part. 

Nor is the story of music in New Mexico 
told with music in Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 
There is Las Vegas, successively a typical adobe 
town, a stopover on the Santa Fe Trail, a notori- 
ous haunt for thieves, thugs, fakirs and bunk- 





Madame Alix Young Maruchess with her viola d’amore. 


Steerers, who were periodically “invited” to 
attend “a grand necktie party” beneath the wind- 
mil! gibbet—today a happy and relatively peace- 
ful village, outstanding for the number and 
quality of its schools, most of which boast stu- 
dent bands or orchestras. There is Taos, where 
on Christmas Day and Twelfth Night are per- 
formed the Deer and Buffalo Dances, combin- 
ing dramatic symbolism with ritualistic move- 
ments of great beauty. There is Roswell— 
“livability unlimited” its slogan—where teen- 
agers learn the grace of ballet dancing and the 
rhythm of tap, or just join in the jolly square 
dancing units at the Chaves County Memorial 
Youth Center. Then, in rural districts, partic- 
ularly in the Eastern part of the State, there 
are old-time singing conventions, organized into 
local, county and district groupings. Participants 
in these all-day Sunday sings still prefer to use 
shaped notes, a carry-over from southeastern 
States, where the country folk universally em- 
ploy them. 


To find a single uniform characteristic in 
all these forms of music is difficult, but it is 
not impossible. Thoughts diverge inevitably on 
the phrase coined by one of New Mexico's 
writers. Here, in “The Land of the Delight- 
Makers,” music does always delight. Inhabi- 
tants of that State would be unable, indeed, to 
find any other reason for making music at all. 


—Hope Stoddard. 


The Roswell High School Band. At the extreme left is Woodrow Cameron who is both the band- 
master and vice-president of Local 640 of that town. To the extreme right is Lou Fink who is an 
honorary member of Local 640 and was formerly a member of the John Philip Sousa Band. 














Look how little 
it costs to 







give your band that 


“NAME BAND LOOK” 





DELUXE BLUE PORTA-DESKS ... the low- 
cost way to give your band that sharp, 
smart, “‘well dressed” look that means 
so much! Extra-strong, reinforced con- 
struction. Blue, embossed leatherette 
finish, sparked with flashy silver striping 
on front and sides. Music shelf holds 350 
double sheets in easiest reading position 
(note rear-view sketch at right). Folds 
compactly. Easily carried. 





HOLLYWOOD PORTA-DESK 
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ow $475 base and light 
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Same material |! 
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SELMER |! 

PORTA-LIGHT 

Fits both model Porta- | 

Desks and most flat- | 

front stands. Complete | 

with on-off switch, bulb | 
and 8 ft. cord for just 


2 | 


hinged construc 
tion for easy set- 
up and carrying. 
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Buy Porta-Desks from 
your local music dealer. 







SUD H. & A. SELMER Inc. 


Dept. 8B 112 ELKHART, INDIANA 

















Che Haynes Flute 








SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


























4 Local Highlights 


The new headquarters of Local 257, Nashville, Tennessee, about one mile from the 
center of the city, electrically heated and air conditioned throughout, consists of 
reception room, secretary and president’s offices, committee room, rest rooms and an 
auditorium which will accommodate three hundred people. The latter is to be used 
for rehearsals, meetings and recreational purposes. 


FRAGALE ARRIVES 


Local 6, San Francisco, sends word of the world premiere, on August 
28th, of a grand opera, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, composed by Frank 
Fragale, a member of that local and a clarinetist of the San Francisco 
Symphony. A forty-member orchestra, made up of Mr. Fragale’s col- 
leagues from the San Francisco Opera Orchestra, was provided for the 
occasion by Local 6, through a grant from the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. The performance was directed by 
another member of the local, Earl Bernard Murray, “whose magnificent 
interpretation of the extremely difficult score added further laurels to 
the brow of this young, wonderfully trained and talented conductor.” 





Local 84) Bradford, Pennsylvania, has been the donor, together with the Municipal 
Employees’ local of that city, of six sets of television to the Warren State Hospital of 
Warren, Pennsylvania. in the above photograph Local 84 representatives Lloyd Van 
Tassel (extreme left), and Ford Winner (third from left), together with Jack Henry 
(right) who represents the Municipal Employees, are making the presentation of 
two of these television sets to Joseph Gardner (second from left), Chief Supervisor 
at the Warren State Hospital. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE A. F. OF M. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


September 7-11, 1953, inclusive. 


570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 

September 7, 1953 
The meeting is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. 


Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, 
Steeper, Kenin, Clancy, Ballard, 
Harris. 

Excused: Murdoch. 





President Petrillo explains that 
the main purpose of the meeting is 
to discuss conditions in connection 
with the renewal of the recording 
and transcription contracts which 
will expire shortly, and he also sug- 
gests certain changes. 

There is a general discussion of 
the affairs of the Federation. 

President Petrillo describes his 
trip to Europe which was for the 
purpose of attending a meeting of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on which he will report fur- 
ther in the International Musician. 

He also tells of his meeting with 
Hardie Ratcliffe, General Secretary 
of the Musicians Union of England, 
in which was discussed a possible 
reciprocal arrangement for the ex- 
change of bands of that organiza- 
tion with the A. F. of M. 


On motion made and passed it is 
decided to allow President Petrillo 
$2,500.00 for expenses as a delegate 
to the Conference in Stockholm and 
his meeting with the representative 
of the English Musicians’ Union, 
during which he met with numerous 
representatives of labor and also 
musicians in the six countries he 
visited. 


STEER EBONITE 
mC PAT OFeRs 


There’s a 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 





Steel 


exclusive hard 


Woodwind is made of 
Ebonite*, an 
mouthpiece 


tive yet 





rubber; sensi- 

The Board discusses the advisa- 
bility of purchasing a quantity of 
the book entitled “The Musicians 
and Petrillo” for distribution to 
locals and onngpaes to the next 
convention. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to purchase 3,000 copies of 
the book. 


durable and 
non -warping under 
high temperatures. 


* registered U.S. 
Pat. Office 





President Petrillo informs the 
Board of a situation wherein a 
certain local is confronted with 
non-union conditions which it seems 
to be unable to combat. There is 
a general discussion regarding simi- 
lar conditions in other locals. 

The President is authorized to 
use the services of Traveling Rep- 
resentatives and to draw on the 
funds of the Federation for the pur- 
pose of remedying such conditions. 
















Other matters of interest to the 


Dept. B-1153 Federation are discussed. 


601 W. 26th ST. 
NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 





The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 





570 Lestegies Ave., 
New York, New York 
September 8, 1953 
The Board reconvenes at 1:30 
— —|P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present, including Executive 
Officer Murdoch. 
Also present: Attorneys Kaiser, 
Friedman, Adler, Gordon, Woll. 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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« FRANK SINATRA | 
picks PENTRO 


TAPE 
RECORDER 


"Finest of all!" says “The Voice” 
For personal pleasure or rehearsals, Pentron 
Tape Recorders are first choice of the nation’s 
leading artists. Pentron satisfies every 
professional requirement for perfecting voice, 
dramatic or instrumental techniques. 

Pentron reproduces with lifelike realism 
all tones from resonant lows to crystal-clear 
highs. That’s why celebrities prefer versatile, 
lightweight Pentron! It weighs only 27 lbs. 


Top names in the entertainment world prefer Pentron! 


MODEL 9T-3C MULTI-SPEED 
TAPE RECORDER 
Push-Button 2-Speed Selection for 
1 or 2 hour performance. Over 4 

hours with 10%” reel adapter. 
“Edit-Ear” Control corrects record- 
ings while playing. 

Fastest Rewind-Forward Speeds 
for quick selection. 

Frequency Response equals that of 
high priced recorders. 
Interchangeable Heads for stand- 
ard or broadcast use. 


THE PENTRON conp. 


664-Mr N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Canada: Atlas Radio, Ltd., Toronto 


Send TODAY for 











Have you tried the 
Sensational 
New 


CANE REED 








61st Street on Broadway 


H OT E L P R E S C O T ~ OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 


All Buses and Subways at Our Front Door 


These SPECIAL RATES for Professionals: 


1 ROOM, KITCHENETTE AND BATH............ccccsesecereerereees $23.50 to $27.50 Weekly 
2-ROOM SUITES WITH BATH $37.50 to $40.00 Weekly 
SINGLE ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER ....ccccescsesessnereneneee From $15.00 Weekly 


LOW DAILY RATES 


HOTEL IS COMPLETELY REDECORATED AND REFURNISHED BY DECORATOR 
Other Locations Under Same Management: 
126 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, Near 85th Street; Rates for Studio, Kitchenette and 


305 WEST 97th STREET.......ccssssecssssscecssnsee > 
329 WEST I01st STREET .....ccssccsesssssesecssees ) Bath, $20.00 to $27.50 Weekly 


Call or write the Manager, HOTEL PRESCOT, 61st St? on Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
, Teleph CO!umbus 5-5800 Send for brochure. 








For Reservat 

















GUITARISTS: - - GUITARISTS! — 
ts $00 


IMPROVISING COURSE — A practical self instruction study for Spanish Guitar. Onl 
of its kind on the market. (For Adv. and Prof.) Details—write. 
GUITAR CHORDS — A modern study of up-to-date chord-voicings in diagram form imevable 
formations) for all-around playing. 35 different chord names 1.50 
GUITAR-LICKS — 60 Modern Licks, Runs, of top-flight artists transcribed from oe ee 
Note and number system combined. Professional material. Book No. 2 $1.25 
LIMITED OFFER — Chord Book and Guitar-Licks, beth for $2.00. All 3 for $12.00. 

Copied guitar choruses—List. No C. O. D’s. DEALERS — TEACHERS write 


PLAY - RITE MUSIC Box 267, Chicago 90, Illinois 
29 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


How nimble-fingered can you get? 
Hank Garland on Duo -Jet’s the answer 








Hank “Sugar Foot” Garland and Gretsch Guitar 


Big, Big Favorite Hank “Sugar Foot" Garland plays in smart modern 
style on the one guitar that’s ideal for his flying fingers. Here’s how he 
talks about this new love of his: “It’s called the ‘Duo-Jet’ and, man, 
it really lets you go like one! Solid body, all-electric, and gives a 
performance like you've never heard before!” Hank has worked 
towards his present top-rank position since his start at 15, has thrilled 
audiences playing with Red Foley, Hank Williams, Eddy Arnold and on 
jrand Ole Opry. Hank recommends a Gretsch to everybody who wants 
to play fast and easy. The secret is in the exclusive “Miracle Neck” 
that makes tough chords a cinch, keeps fingers from tiring. Want to 
try one? Write us. We'll tell you where—and send you a FREE 
Gretsch Guitar Guide as well. Address: FRED. GRETSCH, Dept. 
IM-1153, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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is made of 3-Ply Veneer, with 
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ful bell shape) each constructed THE 
: } “STERLING” 
of one continuous piece. nage IN : 
THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION CASES 


18 WEST 'arm STREET . NEW YORK, N. ¥, 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Insist on the LIFTON Trademark — Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 
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It is explained that the recording 
contracts expire on December 31, 
1953. There is a general discussion 
with the attorneys regarding pro- 
visions to be contained in the new 
contracts. The attorneys are ad- 
vised of the general wishes of the 
Board and are to submit the pro- 
posals in proper form. 





The following Resolutions which 
were referred to the Board by the 
Convention in Montreal are now 
considered: 

RESOLUTION No. 33 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
American Federation of Musicians 
enact into law a proviso that all 
recorded incidential music used on 
Radio and/or Television bear an 
American Federation of Musicians 
Union Label. 

It is decided to present the sub- 
ject matter of this Resolution in 
the negotiations with the recording 
interests. 

RESOLUTION No. 35 

BE IT RESOLVED, That in the 
coming recording contract negotia- 
tions, the American Federation of 
Musicians demand that record man- 
ufacturers designate on the Label 


the use for which the record is | 


intended. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided not to concur in the Reso- 
lution. 

RESOLUTION No. 37 

WHEREAS, Recording companies 
are always finding and installing 
devices to increase their production 
capacities, thereby increasing their 
profits, since these new devices de- 
crease their production cost, and 

WHEREAS, Our scale for sym- 
phonic recordings is still the same 
now that “tape” recordings are 
made, as when “disc or master” re- 
cordings were made, and 

WHEREAS, By using “tape” re- 
cordings considerable time is saved 
when by the use of a “scissor”: re- 
cordings of an entire “side” is not 
made necessary when a “flaw” oc- 
curs in a recording, and 

WHEREAS, This time-saving re- 
sults in a loss of revenue to our 
members, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Ex- 
ecutive Board, of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians when negotiat- 
ing a new agreement with a Record- 
ing Industry adopt at least the fol- 
lowing scale for Symphonic Record- 
ings: For two (2) hours recording, 
not to exceed forty (40) minutes 
playing time in each hour, per man 
—$50.00. Overtime: For each addi- 
tional one-half hour in which play- 
ing time must not exceed twenty 
(20) minutes, per man $12.50, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That overtime must immediately 
follow and continue after a regular 
session. . 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to take up the subject mat- 
ter of this Resolution during the 
negotiations with the recording in- 
terests. 


Resolution No. 27 which was laid 
over from the 1950 Convention to be 
taken up when the recording con- 
tracts expire is now considered. 


RESOLUTION No. 27 

WHEREAS, There are numerous 
unionized crafts involved in the 
handling, distribution and exhibi- 
tion of the various forms of re- 
corded music, and 

WHEREAS, There is no means 
by which involved unionized crafts 
















NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don't 
pile it—FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 
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gw Used with most ampli- 
™ ‘ets, including most 
electric guitar amps. — 4 


No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 





Anthony Antone, widely known 
os “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 


introduce peaks or distortion. = 
Model SEH, hi-imp List $12.00 4A 
Model KKH LAA 
(with hand volume control). ..List $18.00 # 
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can distinguish between that ma- 
terial made under Federation-ap- 
proved conditions and that which 
is not, and 

WHEREAS, There is much re- 
corded material handled by union- 
ized crafts which is not made under 
union conditions, especially in the 
tape and record field, and 

WHEREAS, Much recorded ma- 
terial which has been made under 
Federation-approved conditions is 
diverted to unauthorized uses such 
as the complete sound-tracking of 
a considerable portion of 16-mm. 
film with “pirated” track or track 
which is owned by private individ- 
uals which is made available to the 
16-mm. companies and television, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is a basic principle 
of trade unionism to handle and 
patronize only union-made products 
insofar as possible, and 

WHEREAS, A _ material gain 
would accrue to the members of the 
A. F. of M. through the refusal of 
unionized craft to handle or exhibit 
or to assist in the exhibition of 
unauthorized materials, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That all mas- 
ter contracts with the employers 
of musicians provide for the affix- 
ing of an official seal or label upon 
every form of recorded material. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to take up the subject 
matter of this Resolution in the 
negotiations with the recording in- 
terests. 





During the June meeting of the 
Board a request was made by Rob- 
ert Bowman, former Secretary of 
Local 70, Omaha, Nebr., for per- 
mission to continue reduced pay- 
ments on his indebtedness to the 
local. The Board granted the re- 
quest. The local now asks to be 
permitted to insist that higher pay- 
ments be made. 


On motion made and passed it 
is decided to reopen the matter. 





The Sub-Committee on Jurisdic- 
tion makes its report. 

Local 646, Burlington, Ia., re- 
quested jurisdiction over West 
Point and the Walton Club, which 
are at present in the jurisdiction of 
Local 264, Keokuk, Ia., just over 
the line from Local 646. 

The matter is considered by the 
Board. 

In view of the fact that the Trav- 
eling Representative reports that 
Local 264 evidently does not prope:- 
ly police these places and they had 
been policed by Local 646 until it 
was found that they were not in 
that jurisdiction, it is on .mo ion 
made and passed decided that West 
Point and the Walton Club be 
placed in the jurisdiction of Local 
646. 


The request of Local 41, Johns- 
town, Pa., to have a portion of the 
territory which now lies in the 
jurisdiction of Local 564, Altoona, 
Pa., placed in its jurisdiction is 
also considered. 

The matter is considered by the 
Board. 

Inasmuch as this territory had 
been in the jurisdiction of Local 
564, there does not seem to be any 
good reason why it should not re- 
main there. It is therefore on mo- 
tion made and passed decided to 
deny the request. 





There is a general discussion of 
the bill in‘roduced by Representa- 
tive Howell of New Jersey. 
is HR 5397 and has for its purpose 
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the furthering of cultural arts by 
the United States Government with 
the possibility of having an addi- 
tional member in the Cabinet of 
the President to administer its pur- 
poses. It is felt that this bill should 
be supported inasmuch as it un- 
doubtedly would redound to the 
benefit of musicians. 





The request of Local 427, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., for permission to 
accept Bernard Rosenthal into 
membership is now considered. 

It is decided that Rosenthal be 
notified to show cause why he 
should be reinstated. 





The Secretary advises the Board 
that he had been notified by a local 
that certain members of another 
local while in its jurisdiction had 
been convicted on narcotic charges. 

The Secretary is instructed to 
notify these members to show cause 
why their membership should not 
be cancelled. 





There is a general discussion of 
the affairs of the Federation. 





The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 








570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 
September 9, 1953 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





President Petrillo informs the 
Board that the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners which 
had withdrawn from the American 
Federation of Labor has resumed 
its membership. 





There is a general discussion of 
matters in connection with the new 
recording contracts. 





There is also a discussion regard- 
ing the procedure in licensing re- 
cording studios. 





In the general discussion it is 
brought out that while the United 
States Government makes no appro- 
priation for the encouragement of 
opera or symphony orchestras, a 
considerable portion of the appro- 
priation for the Marshall Plan is 
used for this purpose in foreign 
countries. 





The subject of a special price for 
transcriptions to be used in re- 
gional broadcasting is discussed. 





Messrs. Manuti, Knopf, Iucci, Jaf- 
fe, Arons and Lindwurm of Local 
802, New York, N. Y., appear for 
the purpose of presenting sugges- 
tions in connection with the new 
contracts for recordings and tran- 
scriptions. 

The suggestions are discussed 
with the Board and the representa- 
tives of the local are advised that 
their proposals will receive full 
consideration. 

They also take up a matter in 
connection with a theatre which is 
dispensing with the services of its 
orchestra. President Petrillo agrees 
that he will use his best efforts in 
order to have the orchestra re- 
tained. 

The representatives retire. 





There is a general discussion of 
the affairs of the Federation. 





The session adjourns at 7:15 P. M. 


570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 
September 10, 1953 
The Board reconvenes at 2:09 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





President Schwarz of Local 161, 
Washington, D .C., appears. He dis. 
cusses various matters with the 
Board, including the support of the 
Federation for the Howell Bill, 
competition of service bands, and 
other matters of interest to the 
local. President Schwarz retires, 





Messrs. Snader and Blank appear 
and present a proposal having for 
its purpose the filming of name 
bands in technicolor to be shown 
in dance halls for the purpose of 
furnishing music for dancing. They 
wish to make an arrangement with 
the Federation for the employment 
of intermission orchestras at the 
same time that the pictures are 
shown. The subject is thoroughly 
discussed. Messrs. Snader and 
Blank retire. 

The matter is laid over. 


President LiVolsi, Local 626, 
Stamford, Conn., and Mr. Levine 
appear in reference to the opera- 
tion of the Lester Petrillo Memorial 
Fund for Disabled Musicians. Mem- 
ber LiVolsi makes various sugges- 
tions as to how the Fund should 
operate and then makes a further 
suggestion that the Federation es- 
tablish a fund providing for a man- 
datory contribution from each mem- 
ber of the Federation. 

The matter is discussed by vari- 
ous members of the Board. Mem- 
ber LiVolsi and Mr. Levine retire 








A request is received from Local 
143, Worcester, Mass., for financial 
assistance for several of its mem- 
bers who sustained losses as a re 
sult of the hurricane in the spring 
of this year. 

Since the offers of assistance by 
the Federation were for the purpose 
of relief in an emergency and this 
request comes months after the 
emergency has passed, it is de 
cided that the President have the 
situation investigated for the pur- 
pose of justifying such assistance 
at this time. 

A request is received from a 
member to have an arrangement 
made so that he can come within 
the retirement plan of his employer. 

The matter is laid over until the 
mid-winter meeting of the Board. 





A proposition is presented for 
the entry into the United States of 
Cuban bands on a reciprocal basis. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided not to concur in the pro 
posal. 





Another proposition is presented 
to permit the entry of Mexican or 
chestras into the United States on 
a reciprocal basis. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board decides not to concur in this 
proposal. 





A request is received from the 
National Cancer Foundation for 4 
donation. The matter is discussed. 
It develops that this is a very 
worthy institution which does not 
share in the contributions generally 
made for cancer relief. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to donate $250.00. 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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: © Jones, drums; Hank Jones, pinch 
ommy Potter, bass; and Tal 

‘ Pe asdows, guitar .. . Trumpet solo- 
© ist Leonard Sues, Bigg = for. 
“several weeks on Dumont 

“TV show “Chance of a Lifetime,” 


Chuck 
ring at the Latin: Quarter: Roosevelt Hote, New: Orleans, * 
shee : : La. 22nd for three » 





|... Jetty Fifer and his Orchestra 
= engaged for their sixth return Hotel 
< en nt for the month of. — 
~ November at the Danceland Ball- ~ 
“room in Whiting, Indiana .. . - 
> Norman Knuth and his: Star: 
ighters. into Ridgeway Inn, = ; 
eveland, Ohio, for .a-. third 
© season .'. . Fran Warten at the .. 
~ Riviera Club, Columbus, Ohio, 
© the first week in ep 53 


Organist es 5 aah paaye Fes an: 


i en ment 

“Flow Mich " Oxtebet 19th ip in : 
. indefinite period « . . Chuck — 
reg) followed Step Fields into” 








fe. .. Johnny Mattia: bape delen — 
‘ Dixon opened at Towne Room ii 
« Milwaukee for oak weeks, Dr Waeay 
Seen October 2 : is 
BS Pie Roth Trio at the Drum 
Room of the Hotel” President, ~ 
' Kansas City, this being’ their 
~ fifth extended date there in the 
~ past five years, Roth leads the 
-autht. on accordion and vibes, 
- with Bill McPherson at the Ham-= 
~ mond organ and celeste. and 
Jimmy Markey on the. electric. 
‘guitar. Ginny Lee is the song- 
stress... Tommy Reed extended 
at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., thtough November 10th. 


vate ae 14th. 
Ballroom, Santa Monica, Calif. | 


- Orchestra have 
worked in the “Club 400," a 


* since December, 194% The person- 


Kutz, bass; Vern. 


CHICAGO. Paul Neighbors wed 
Billy Smith, sax; Harold Smith, 


his Orchestra has re- 
turned to the Aragon Ballroom 
for several weeks .. . Don’ Glasser 
Orchestra at the Trianon Ball- 
room for a one-month engage- 
ment... . Russ Carlyle into Tri- 
anon Ballroom October 20th for 
an indefinite period . . . Art 
Kessel and his Orchestra, with 
Gloria Hart vocalizing, at Marti- 
nique Restaurant ... Bobby Dale _ 
Orchestra at Melody Mill Novem- 
ber 11th through November 22 
. Black Orchid bras: engaged 
Pat Morrisey for a four-weeker 
beginning November 24th. 


SOUTH. Georges Magyar on pi- 


rington, trumpet . .. Connee 


ginning October 26th . . . Lew 


Continental: Cafe in Montreal. 


coast. 






ano-accordion opened Phil Spitalny Orchestra sched- 
at the St. Petersburg Yacht Club, uled to head out for a series 
St. Petersburg, Fla, October 9th. concert dates the beginning of | 
for an indefinite engagement . Desens 
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sax; Jimmy Hill, sax; Charlie © 
Gentle, trumpet; and: Frank Har-’ 


Boswell doing a two-weeker at 
the Chez Paree, Montteal, be- 


Smith Trio—Lynne Day, Warren | 
Joiret, ‘and Lew Smith—at the © 
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Gipsy Markoff and Gretsch—La Tosca 


Courage is the added ingredient that makes beautiful, talented, internationally 
applauded Gipsy Markoff a VIP in everybody’s book. The story of her 
triumph over disaster after her World War II plane crash is show-business 
history. We’re proud that Gipsy plays and praises the new 70th Anniversary 
Gretsch—La Tosca accordion. Gipsy thinks her La Tosca is tops for the spot- 
light—in tone as well as appearance. “Vital that I have an accordion I can 
depend on,” says Gipsy. “The La Tosca reputation and performance are so 
reassuring.” Whatever your needs, there’s a La Tosca to satisfy them, at a 
price you can afford. See your dealer or write us for details, on the luxurious 
new La Tosca line. Fred. Gretsch, IM-1153, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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TROMBONISTS 


SOMETHING NEW AND EFFECTIVE! ! 
You Can Now Hear 


JERRY CIMERA 


truly play his trombone on top fe 
recordings !_ Mr. Cimera has re- | 
corded the famous Arthur Pryor's | | 
t 
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°SAIR VARIE’’ 


Mr. Cimera has also recorded 
several difficult trombone solos, 
which he composed - - - and 
“CIMERA’s DAILY ROUTINE” that 
explains and demonstrates his 
; complete teaching system which 
| he himself uses every day in his practicing. These recordings 
of Mr. Cimera’s superb playing will really add to the “HISTORY 
OF TROMBONE”—as a very great accomplishment! 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Now available: A NEWLY DESIGNED Trombone Mouthpiece 
which Mr. Cimera uses On all of his recordings. 


For FREE Circular and details write to: 
JERRY CIMERA 819 HOME AVENUE OAK PARK, ILL. 
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JAROSLAV (Jerry) CIMERA 


America’s Foremost Trombone 
Artist, Teacher and Virtuoso 
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THE MUNICIPAL BAND. . 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


ters provide for a small levy on taxable property 
sufficient to maintain a municipal band.” 

Many cities—St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C., among them—made no allotment what- 
ever for band music this year. Such slights 
might diminish if the band-promoting sug- 
gestions given by Mr. Henegar as speaker at 
the American Bandmaster’s Annual Conven- 
tion in Miami, Florida, last April were uni- 
versally followed: “A strict enforcement of “The 
Music Code of Ethics’ (see the August, 1953, 
issue of The International Musician) and a 
wider use of the MPTF.” 

Whatever means are taken to pay the band 
and from whatever source these monies are 
derived, one point becomes clear: once offered, 
band concerts become a “must” for any locality. 
Fred A. Christian, Director of the Sacramento 
Municipal Band, tells us, “Two years ago the 
city manager tried to eliminate our appropria- 
tion from the budget in an economy move, but 
a large number of our patrons protested and the 
funds were restored.” Writes Edward Ringius, 
Secretary of Local 30, St. Paul, “This summer 
we tried a new experiment: two concerts in a 
park in the loop at noon—most people are then 
on their lunch hour. It was most successful. 
We're trying it again!” In Santa Barbara “the 
City Foundation and Spanish Days Fiesta of- 
ficials have come to realize that in a City like 
Santa Barbara a good band is a_ necessity.” 
Racine, Wisconsin, reports an average of 2,000 
listeners at each concert; Danville, Illinois, of 
2,500; Toledo of 4,500. 

Many a town has traced a new era of develop- 
ment to the day it started a band. We have in 
mind a mid-western town, sunk into such civic 


Jo Lefter’s Band playing in the new $40,000 shell at St. Petersburg, Florida, during the past season. Not 
shown in the photograph is the audience, approximately 5,000 tourists and permanent residents of St. 
Petersburg, sitting on the Green Benches. Completion of the band shell this year marked almost fifty 
years of subsidized music in the Sunshine City. All members of Jo Lefter’s twenty-six piece band are 
permanent residents of St. Petersburg and all are members of Local 427 of that city. Their ages run from 
twenty-five to eighty-four—with most of them around the half-century mark. 

















Great Falls (Montana) Municipal Band, Dennis Rovero, conductor. 


apathy that citizens were going to neighboring 
communities for business and entertainment. 
Then a progressive citizen started a band, and 
the city fathers, noting its effect, began to finance 
it. herewith the citizens came back to life, 
began to decide here was their home, here was 
where they wanted their children to be happy 
and useful. Local merchants dug down into 
their pockets for a band stand. The town re- 
gained its spirit. Now it is on the map spiritu- 
ally as well as literally. As Mr. Henegar puts 
it, “From an advertising and entertainment 
standpoint the municipal band is one of the 
cheapest, per tax dollar, of all city departments.” 
Large cities need it as a respite from noise and 
rush. Small towns need it as a gathering point 
for local effort and relaxation. Let George C. 
Reid, Director of the Carlinville Municipal 
Band, tell what it does for the small town: 
“Carlinville, Illinois, is typical of any number of 
mid-western towns,” he writes. “A farming 
community, it boasts a population of a little 
over 5,100, with the customary city square and 
band stand. Saturday night in the square is 
typical, with the farm folk flocking in to shop 
and probably one of the local service clubs or 
churches putting on an ice cream social. Then 
is when the municipal band comes into its own!” 
Its rhythmic throb the beating heart of the 
community, the municipal band is an integral 
part of American life. The city or town which 
supports a band serves itself in the best possible 
way. —H. E. S. 
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JEN-Co 
CELESTETTE 





Every Organist and Piano Player Should 
Own a Celestette 


3 Oct. Portable Keyboard Instr. 
Inexpensive — $275.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














LATINETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 
Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
MAMBOS, SAMBAS, RUMBAS, 
GUARACHAS, AFROS, BAIAOS, 

CALYPSOS, BOLEROS. 

C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 


Noche Buena 


First and only Latin-American Xmas 
song published in U. S., is one of the 


21 top Latin tunes in LATINETTES. 
NOCHE BUENA is also published for: 
Song 
Accordion Solo 
Dance Orchestra 
Two-Part Voices . 
Women’s Voices 
Mixed Voices .. 
Men’s Voices . 

At your Local Dealer or direct 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 





















STEEL GUITARISTS 


For ease in fast single-note runs and all 
full chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by re- 
ducing left hand motion up to 90%. Used 
and recommended by players and_ teachers 
for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
persona! needs. Free advisory service. Fur- 
ther information on request. 

Eddie Alkire Seheol of Music 

BOX 485, EASTON, PA. 











Amraw 
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, AMERICAN RAW 
, TOP QuatiTy DR 












LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM B2AID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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Technique of Percussion 
(Continued from page twenty-one) 
who is an outstanding artist —a 
showman as well as musician—who, 
by an amazing number of variations 
in direct blows, glancing blows, se- 
lection of playing spots, muffling, 
etc., can make a bass drum do al- 
most everything but sit up and talk. 
But—this gentleman has spent a 
lifetime perfecting himself in the 
art, and exceptional talent implies 
exceptional latitude. Even here. you 
will see this artist reserving most of 
his showmanship for the less serious 
portions of the programs.” 

“The bass drummer referred to 
above,” adds G. L. S., “is of course 
Gus Helmecke. Since retiring from 
the Goldman Band, he has been 
pestered by reporters and others who, 
in various articles about his former 
achievements with the Goldman and 
Sousa bands, have referred to him 
as ‘the old man of the drums.’ 

“While Gus admits being no 
spring chicken, he occasionally be- 
comes irked at these references to 
his age, especially when some enter- 
prising scribe tacks on a few years 
for good measure. “What I am 
afraid of, Gus complains, ‘is that 
some day some reporter will speak 
of me as the only living drummer 
from the Revolutionary War of 


,” 


1776’. 





Official Business 
(Continued from page eight) 


Tose, Jerome LeCuyler (Jerry Cum- 
mins), Isaac Thomas, Eric Bark- 
strom. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Dave 
Grumet. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Wm. 
H. Claspill. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Fredric 
M. Allmendinger, Edward Bredshall, 
Fred A. Maier, Carl Carmen Pavese, 
Harry Warde, John Francis Dibert. 

Easton, Pa., Local 379—Milton L. 
Hartman, Wm. V. Merrill, Chas. E. 
Straub. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Louis 
Clauss. 

yary, Ind., Local 622—Imogene 
Greer. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local 205 — 
Richard G. Bangert, Merlin Mill- 
hiser, Norbert V. Reinhart. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Local 458— 
Robert E. Neenan. 

Johnstown, Pa., Local 41—John 
Dibert. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Jay 
W. Rardin, Wm. B. Richardson, 
John W. Vanderburg. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—M. N. 
Coffing. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Kenneth H. Smart, Hal G. Nichols. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47 — 
Wilmot Y. Bowden, Angelo G. Ca- 
relli, Charles Clemmenson, Charles 
Drayton, H. Edward Guest, Frank 
Quijada, Eugene O. Stroch, Jos. C. 
Truce, Adolph Valesco, Mike Rich- 
man, Juan Aguilar, Jack (Red) 
Cooper, Louise Howatt, Monroe M. 
Jockers, Richard Lewis, Angelo Pu- 
pillo, Miguel A. Sandoval, Kenneth 
H. Smart, Adolph Tandler, Ray W. 





r 
toms! 
Ever See a Dream Drummin’? 


. . . then dig that fabulous Stan 
Nelson Trio now on tour! Center 
of attraction is singin’, dancin’, 
drummin’‘ Jean Nelson . . . a dy- 
namo of versatility, talent and 
pep. 

Great stars like Jean naturally 
turn to the House of Drums, 
W. F. L. Drum Co., for their spe- 
cial needs like this custom-built, 
upright outfit built especially for 
her by W.F.L. 


No matter what the job... . if 
it's drums . . . we'll make ‘em! 


het Tap Steps! N 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





o~ oe ee ow ee ee ow oe oe oe oe ae ow ae ow oe ae ee ae ae ae ae ee oe a oe one 


estonia Yes! Send the big four-color W.F.L. catalog today! 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CHY ; STATE 


Tf oy Tere ee ee , 


























DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 











BAND LEADERS-- COMBOS--ACTS-- 
Start the New Year Right! 


SURE OF YOUR TAX 


DEDUCTIONS WITH THE 
E-Z Way Bookkeeping Record 





roll 














It’s so simple and easy to keep complete and 
accurate records of income, expenditures, pay 


and detail in this 8Y2” x 11” spiral bound 


leatherette cover book. Designed especially for 
Band Leaders, 
business. Complete with Social Security, weekly 
POSTPAID withholding tables; no technical 
ANYWHERE ro U.S.A. needed. PAYS FOR ITSELF AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS (I.M.) 


P. O. BOX 301, CANTON, OHIO 


used by many others in show 


knowledge 


“FILL IN 
COUPON AND 
MAIL TODAY!” 


RUSH me one copy of the E-Z Way 








GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $3.50. 
Bookkeeping Record. 
NAME 
"ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE STATE 














COMPARE 
EDGWARE ! 


grenadilla wood clarin 


Standards have changed 
in clarinets . . . when you 
can buy a performer like 


this for under $200.00. Try 


one at ? dealer’s, and 
yourself! 


ad | 295° with case 
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SIMONE CELESTE 





SIMONE 


THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
Built — Backed by Factory 
Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: 


Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 


1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 


Winnings, Solomon Zimbalist, Eu- 
gene Storch. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655 — Carl 
Pavese, Fred Butterworth. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Her- 
man C. Nott, Frank J. Gerlica. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Forrest 
R. Wade, Ernest Frank, Chas. N. 
Forsyth, Sr., Jos. Habig, Morris Axt, 
Louis Clauss, Selig Finklestein, 
Joseph Berry, Jimmie Salerno 
(Adams). 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 
Walter Rykoski. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—H. 
Edward Guest, G. Franchini, Karle 
Cooke, Paul Mason, Arnold Perl- 
mutter, Helen D. Jacobs, G. S. Mas- 
saro, Simeon Yonteff, Reinald Wer- 
renrath. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106— 
Max Teller. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Her- 
man A. Becker, Charles Clemmen- 
sen, Robert Joseph Hickly, Fred- 
erick C. Reich. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424— J. 
Ginn, P. Vicari. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 


Joseph Caro, Edward F. (Eddie) 
White, Paul Vicari. 
St. Peter, Minn., Local 602 — 


Curtis Leverson. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85— 
Jacob Nelson. 

Sheboygan, Wis., Local 95—V. E. 
Nicla. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Local 114—- 
Vernon H. Alger. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161 — 
Martin C. Knight. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140— 
John J. Schimmel, Walter Werchok. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143 — 
Howard E. Handy. 


MINUTES 


(Continued from page thirty-two) 





On motion made and passed pay- 


ment of the following bills is 
ratified: 
Hal Leyshon & Assoc., Inc., Public 

Relations. 
Expenses from June 2, to Sep- 

tember 3, 1968 ................... $2,402.20 
Convention expenses to July 

2, 1953 a 4,046.66 
International Press of New 

York—July 2,213.12 
International Press of New 

York—August ¢. 1,015.00 
International News Photos — 

August 2,066.76 
Van Arkel and Kaiser—Coun- 

sel—Expenses June to Au- 

gust, 1953 455.51 
Roosevelt, Freidin & Littauer 

—Counsel—Expenses, May 

to July 1953 343.87 
Walter M. Murdoch—Cana- 

dian Representative — Ex- 

penses, May to July, 1953 856.01 
McMaster, Montgomery & Co. 

Legal fees in Canada 75.00 





Other affairs of the Federation 
are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 








570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, New York 
September 11, 1953 





Modern — 


Convenient 


HOME STUDY 


ARRANGING 
COURSE!!! 











eee 
© Duet, trio, and four-way writing 
thoroughly explained. 

® How to orchestrate passing tones. 

® How to write for the ensemble. 

® How to organize, lay out, and 

“routine” an arrangement. 
® How to write Shuffle, Rhumba, 
Tango, and many other rhythms. 

® How to voice unusual effects. 

® How to determine chords in sheet 

music. 

® How to put your musical ideas on 

paper. 

All this and many other tricks of modern 
arranging which combine the experience 
of the biggest “name” arrangers in the 
country are now yours at small cost. And 
you can study at home in your spare time. 


It’s quick, easy and inexpensive. So if you 
want to start on the road to becoming a high 
Scant’ fill out the coupon and mail it 
in— 


ween nen nee -- == === ===, 
University Extension 
Conservatory 


Dept. A-783, 2000 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





H Addr 
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t City and State. 
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i Experience. 

















Berg Lauber 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 



















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 










® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 
® See your local dealer 
or write: 
Dept. 4 


BERG 


116 West 48th St 


LARSEN 


New York 36 





The Board reconvenes at 8:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the % 
chair. 

All present. 





Executive Officer Kenin, who had 
attended a meeting of a committee 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in Washington, D. C., during 
the day at the request of President 
Petrillo, reports on developments in 
that organization. This is the agen- 


OTTO CESANA 


Correspondence or Studio Instruction in 
ARRANGING and COMPOSITION 
Books Available: 
Course in Modern Harmony (complete). 
Course in Moder Dance Arrang ie 
Course in Modern Counterpoint (complete). $3. 
Voicing the M Dance $A. 


Studio: 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











When you write to an advertiser, 
mention the International Musician! 
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the establishment of performers’ 
rights in recorded music. W A [ iW F A V0 n i T F S 
The Board now takes under con- 
sideration and discussion the pro-  ¢ ‘e) PA a Oo re) a 4 > § 
posals to be submitted to the tran- 
scription companies in the negotia- 
tions for a new contract. FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 
The Board now takes under con- Arranged by PAUL HILL 
sideration and discussion the pro- Eb— BOOK FoR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (9) 
posals to be submitted to the re- 
cording companies in the negotia- Bb— nook FOR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 
tions for a new contract. C-— Book FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 
oem ‘ VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE. 
aoe Denne New seine oe ee © EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
osition made by Messrs. Snader y 
and Blank for the filming of name . ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
bands to be used to furnish music PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS —_ 
for dances in various dance halls, 
which was laid over from a previous Contents 
cat ee ee WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM SLEEP 
scussed. 
PATENTED THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING WOULD YOU 
On motion made and passed it is 
% a decided not to accept an proposal. LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR LOVELY LADY 
; I'M SORRY | MADE YOU CRY KALUA LULLABY 
eet IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY HONEST AND TRULY 
The matter of having a special DROWSY WATERS FOREVER AND A DAY 
aa price for recordings by minor sym- HONOLULU EYES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
TRUE VIBRA TO phony orchestras is discussed. ISLE D'AMOUR ZING ZING-ZOOM ZOOM 
mes Pri 0.00 e bee matter is referred to the BLUE HAWAIl THE WEST, A NEST AND YOU 
font a Prnsonces gD Prestéent. GOOD NIGHT WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
ye TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS Other affairs of the Federation aA DOE EE Se ae een. eer 
time. SPECIAL MODEL FOR FENDER AND are discussed. WHILE WE DANCED AT THE MARDI GRAS 
if OTHER THIN GUITARS ce $1.00 cach 
high SOLD DIRECT BY - ss di Price We 
nail | ba The meeting adjourns at 10: * 
PAUL A. BIGSBY ||». [Ak For ter Robbins Combo Os Boks At Yur Deder 
a 8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 4 ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. t 
' DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA _ = a ee £ I enclose §........ Send the following WALTZ FAVORITES comso-orks?® 
i SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ‘ , 1 é 
as ' IN EXPLANATION : ; . Eb Book —.....Bb Book =... C Book i 
J 
1 { 5 
1 Because of the heavy de- ame... b 
—|} KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER mand for advertising space in : a i 
ast - Practical - t : RMDTINIG i: :casneccrernsssiciscinbecbetathassntiaes tilstestaieisekbetmubiicsdiiis iaicamliaadakiate 
=F Music writers and printers—to speed and ease the eurcent issue, we have ! , 
a your tasks—a — comes a dea. been again unable to execute Ro! RE chiccaeaeeiil ye eer ODN 0 ssccteic es ki Sno plittide iota J 
an Treen Ttns sones tim poy A A ae all orders. We trust that ad- fee ee oe oe oe ee oe oe ee eee cee eee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
a=! (Notes 1/3 actual size) vertisers whose copy has been ; 
sale withheld will not be too much } 
inconvenienced and that any ; 
SSSt || VIBRATOR REEDS 
‘ scribers who have missed the 
. information from their adver- ~ U. S. Pat. Off. 
; tiser will look for the adver- y 
tisement in subsequent issues. 2 
LEO CLUESMANN, 2 
Publisher. ; 
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FOR FULLER BRILLIANCY OF TONE, USE VIBRATORS, 
THE REEDS WITH THE TONE GROOVES. 
3 N 0 Ti Cc E ASK YOUR DEALER 
KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER co. TO LOCAL SECRETARIES H. CHIRON CO. INC. 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
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ATTENTION 
MUSICIANS 


Lear Piano Tuning And 
Increase Your Earnings 


Piano tuning is a_ well-paying,. 
uncrowded profession. The num- 
ber of able tuner-technicians is at 
a serious low. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to combine your talenis 
with your many contacts to en- 
hance your professional and fi- 
nancial standing. 


AND... what’s best... you can 
study at home, or in your studio, 
as thousands of Bryant School 
graduates have done. 


Take advantage of our up-to-date 
instruction featuring the instru- 
ment which takes the guesswork 
out of learning to tune .. . the 
famed Bryant Tonometer with 
beat gauge (See _ illustration.) 
Learn and earn like the many 
Bryant School graduates the 
world over who have found that 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


and our advanced methods 


Produce Results 


Bryant Student Says: 
“I am a professional musician 
. .. 1 already tune my own piano 
better than anyone around here 
and have training to work at a 
pleasant prevention when my play-_ 
ing days become ee 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 


# Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 
The Pioneer School—Founded 1898 


G.I. Approved ¢ Diploma Granted 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
Bryant Bidg., Washington 16, D. C. 


free catalog with 
ecourse details. 


| 

| 

| Send me 
| complete 
: Name 
Address. 
| 




















Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hillis 

















Gervis, Bert 763 
National ane Corp. 2409 
Hollywood 
AINSWOFth-BoxX AGENCY ..cccecccccscesseee 2512 
Artists Corp. of America ................. 4244 
Dempster, Ann 776 
Finn, Jay 3977 
Federal Artists Corp. . : 5091 
Fishman, Ed 3557 
Harry 8S. Taylor Agency .............0+ 262 
Herring, Will 3302 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency. ...........000 741 


Montague, Percival BS. .......... 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 
Skeels, Lloyd L 


Lus Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency ........... 788 















































Bozung, Jack 2074 
Daniels, James J. ............ 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4474 
McDaniels, R. P. .......0+ 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, Harold William ............... 1905 
Smart, H. Jose 5163 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
Young, Nate 778 
San Diego 
Johnson, Frank 1764 
Willis & Hickman .........ccccccsssssesssssesees 3919 
San Jose 
a AP, |) ® 5895 
Hamilton, Jack 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. 8. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
a 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ........cccsscseseees 60 
Rex Orchestra Service .................. 1386 
Bristol : 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ........... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 1850 
McClusky, Tho Init’ -catgiesentmenntesnennie’ 718 
New —-- poe ntertainment 
Burea 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
Recording Co. 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell 4641 





New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainMent Service) .......cssssesreeseee 821 


New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 











Stratford 
Pickus, Albert M. .........cccscsccssesrssssesees 1161 
Waterbur 
Jos Martone, Unit Service 
Presentations 2270 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amysements, INC. ........00.. 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. Hy ....cccccccsesseesseees 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, INC. ........0scse 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises. ..........00000+« 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions ..........00see 1831 
Mason, Lee 3858 
Steele Arrington, INC. ........ccssereeeee 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 






































Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. EB. 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Squire, Lawton N. cccccccccccocsscsscesseses « 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions .... 4842 
Joe Minnick 
ee a eee wee 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services... 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ........cssreee 468 
Donaldson, Bill 134i 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. ........ 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ................ -. 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates ee 
Vagabond, Charles .............. . 1582 
Voorhees, Regimald ........ccccccccecccsseeeee 1376 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ...c.cssecrseee . 1411 
Kankakee 
Deviyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, ABCNCY .......c.ccccc0e0e 8231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
fg SP eee spoons 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Caml Artists Burea ........-ccccrsseeseee 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 


indianapolis 
Eliott BoOKing CO. ......csececseseerseeeereee 75 
Ferguson Bros. AZency ........sseeee 3158 
Greater United Amusement 




















Service 3394 
Powell, William C. (BUI) ......c.cccsees 4150 
Hammond 

Stern’s Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ............+++ 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L.. ......ccccrsseeseee 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
BierkamMP, Kermit .........cccsrsecscesseeeeeee 3078 


Red Oak 

















Lee Cox Enterprises ........ Gc, 955 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions .............. - 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service .............. 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
TOMPKINS, Jasper .........ccccecceoseeesserecees 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 











Corp. 278 
Forty Club, Inc. 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
ere en 2849 
po eS ene 5873 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis ............cccccscessere 3698 


Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 

Enterprises 
Shepherd, Budd 
Sullivan, J. A., 





y 
Attractions .. 











Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily Li, ............cccssccesseesses 1218 
Holyoke 
CO, TOD Bo sictintisniiciccntitclstensences 2352 
Donahue, Charles B.. .......ccsccccsssesseesee 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office 00... 3495 
Pittsfield 
UIE TINIE cicacusstsindanencnsdeneisee ... 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
Larkin, GeOrge J. ....cc.cccccccsssossesesessesee 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill . 6099 
Detroit 


Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 





ing Service) 558 
Benner, William R.. .......ccccccccccscssseeseee 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 

Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. ........... 23 

Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D.. .......sessesesseseseneees 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 















Jackson 
Roach, Robert B.. ......ccccssccsesessees seeesees 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
Conlon, THOMAS J. .....ceeevececresrneessees 4356 
Fleck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s Attractions... 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A, «cesses 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
Kramer Music Service .......0-s0-c++ = 


L. Porter Jum .............cccceeecceveees 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





ee OO ed ZO ed ed ce bet eet 


- 1290 
. 1559 
- 506 


443 


118 


| 2611 


2755 


1588 


1256 
61 
278 
1173 
3768 


2849 
5873 


3698 


4131 


2456 
150 


1218 


2352 
1977 


3495 


5944 
307 


3337 


2806 


6099 


558 
395 


1335 
23 


648 


5238 
1942 


2500 


694 
267 


4406 
4356 
3196 
2022 
4357 


386 
626 
AN 








MISSISSIPPI 


k Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ...........0008 2429 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............. 1735 
Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn S. ....cccccccoscccccseee nate 688 
Tom Drake . 
Municipal Booking Agency 
Southland Orchestra Service . 
Stevens, V. Thompson ............. - 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ....... 636 


North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 

















Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service .........-..s000« 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ...............+ 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor..... 5420 








Lincoin 
Central Booking Service ............00004 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service ............ senatetnesi eccce B00 
George, Gabriel 5126 
Guy A. Swanson, Midwest 
Booking ABeCNCY .........ccceecscsssrsessessess 2083 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Ruihersoenee Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald. ..........:sssees -. 2574 
Lou — Orchestra Service ........ «- 1061 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 

Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atiantic City 

Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 
































Williamatos, Jimmie .........c.csccceesses 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ........s0+0« dascosstbits 4031 
Newark 
BlamGade, FARK ..ceccececcccessccssscssiccenes - 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
SCY’S Music AGENCY)  ....cccccercrcreeve 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions .........0000 2816 
Bob Snyder 1904 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service 2275 
Gibson, M. Marshall .......... 38 
King, George, Productions . 1657 
Snuth, Carlyle ‘“‘Tick’”’ ...... 549 
Smith, |? eee 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service .........000-+ 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
Mlomamder, BOGbOG. : scccescsccccccccerssesccsscece 623 
Allen Artists Bureau ...................... 3711 


Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. sone 

















SE eee 2283 
Berney, Paul L., Productiona.......... 3099 
Berns, Harry B. 2238 
Brown, Harry 2635 
Bryson, Arthur 3507 
Rabel ps eee 2844 
Carlson ............ one 

Chartrand, Wayne 

Coffee, Jack 

Continental yee ose ddasosmesioeeins 1775 
Cooper, Ralp 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
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Cubamerica Music Corp. 
Curran, Tommy 
Currie, Homer’ We cccseccsccsscstisscesines wee 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2 

De Lux Agency, Lorraine Brown 2233 


























Pet FY! Pee 425 
Edgon, Robert H.,, INC. ..cccccccscccccosces 667 
Evans & Lee 1896 
Finck, Jack, ASeTY  .....c.cccccccssssesses 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. ............0. 99 
Gait, John R. 2357 
Gill, Howard 3013 
Gillman Artists 1120 
Godfrey, GOOTZ!) A. ...ccccscccossrsrersserseee 2132 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 

Agency 500 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. ................... 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
Hart, Jack 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, Don 5625 





Eddie Kaplan and 








eae 1744 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

(Daniel T. Lastfogel) ............scc00 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises ............ 2287 
Lipskin, Jerry 3434 
Estsmteram, J. AUR cccccscrccsocesesecsovencseses 381 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency.... 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............ 1544 
Morales, Cruz 1361 
National Entertainment Service.... 849 


National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Nat Nazarro Management 



























































CRPerBOMAL BAGP. ) ncccccccccsccesccssecsecsscoessess 953 
Parker & ye 293 
Pearl, Harr 6 
Perch, Billy” Theatrical 

Enterprises 1577 
Pollard, Fritz 3733 
Rheingold, Sid, AGENCY... 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atias The- 

atrical Agency 69 
Rogers and iturgeri, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ............... 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 
Romm, Gene 4098 
Scanlon, Matt 2043 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ....... 1774 
Singer, John 3326 
Talbot, Wm. 2467 
Talent Corporation of America, 

ae ee RE eee 1305 
Times Square Artists Bureau........ 1801 
Trent, Bob 4345 
United Artists Management ............ 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 

Enterprises 1526 

Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E.. ...........sscssessesseees 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
T. D. Kemp, ZJr., 

Southern Attractions ....cccccccssse 1237 
Pitmon, Earl 1759 
Greensboro e 
Trianon AMUSEMENE CO.  ...cecccoercees 487 
OHIO 
Akron 

Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 
a aaa . 138 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
Celina 
Martin, Haroddl La. .ccccccocccccsscccsscosscssesest 1492 
Cincinnati 
ANAerson, AIDES ......ccccccerrceseressereesees 2956 
Carpenter, Richard. .........ccscsssssssesees 63 
Rainey, Lee 915 
Sive and ACOMD .......cccccseeeeseseeeeesseneen eee 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. Aen ........ccecreceseees 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
BRRmpe, PPD sscsiseciceceicecnsetwiccicscsccsosete «- 652 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service ............+ 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, INC.) .......c00-cceeee 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted ........c.ccccccseeseeeeeseeee 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles .............+« ecsetuoenes «- 1109 












































Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau ...... 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
CONNOL, LOOMIS W. ccecccrccsccsrcserscsecsscese 3685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Bahr, Walter K. ..... eoosabenssensecnn UE 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 336 
; East McKeesport 
Ravelin, Peteh J... ccsscsiscsssrmctiscsisceese . 20563 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
Cruciana, Frank Li .........ccccsssssessese «- 2105 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 544 
McKeesport 
Ace Reigh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 942 
° Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard 509 
Joseph Coopersmith oon 
Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 3402 
Dupree, Reese 379 
Hal Gould Theatrical Agency ........ 5383 
Hammer, Godfrey ............:0000000 oe 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency .. ee 
McDonald, pa illaipicisadiaieailiiini sili 
Mears, 
Muller, } EM ee Se 


430 
National Theatrical ABCNCY ......020. 3537 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 





































Price, Sammy, Entertainment 
SRAM ails dastontisck sostcsicae 3558 
Saks Theatrical Agency ................... 1149 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau 4448 
United Orchestra Service 720 
Zeeman, Barney ...........0000e 836 
Pittsburgh 
Claire, George 235 
Ellis Am t Co. 480 
Golden, Emanuel J. ......cccccesscescsssesees 2208 
Hallam, Paul 1997 
New Artist Service .. 2521 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. 124 
Reisker & Reight ............cccccsssecssssesees 4391 
Shenandoah 
Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CO. 2.0... 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Justynski, Vincent  ..........ccccssesseees we 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Reggie 2179 
Winkler, Neville 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. .......... wsseee OTD 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ........... kpctcniisinaendnd 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harris, Wi. Fug Fb. cescccsccccisntcocsesccscses 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co.. 
Dr. R. B. JackB0M ...cccccccoccess-seseeee-e 56115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, Charles .......cccccceccecccceece 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 
Dallas 
ie Fi. scinidhxepittiiedeerhaiaainonaeal 1517 
Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 
Watson, S. L. 2397 





Windsor, Walter, Attractions ........ 1144 


Houston ; 
Orchestra Service of America ........ 151 








Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Angelo 
Valadez, Jos. and Rudy wccccccccccocosore 1367 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 838 
UTAH 


Sait Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AZONCY ....cccccsssceeee 8194 


Intermountain Theatrical 
change 883 


Schultz Booking Agency ........ccrseee BB54 














VERMONT 
Barre : 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRCINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 


Radio Artists Service cccccccccssccrerseseee 1480 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 





Seattle 


Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)........ 207 


Field, Scott, Enterprises. ............ 
R. S. Harvison & Assoc. 
Thomas; TB. MUDOS scccicececcsssescnisisioues 
Wheeler, Bob 








Spokane 


Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 6077 





WEST VIRGINIA 





Huntington 

Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 

Hartman, Harland, Attractions... 478 
Martinsburg 


Miller, George EB. IT. cccccccorccsscseersveeee 1129 
Parkersburg 

Lowther, Harold Ry w.c....ccccccccsccesseseeeee 3753 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams ...........0<0000 5914 


Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ............ 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 














Tomahawk 
McClernon Am t Co. 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart ....... 20349 
CANADA 
Caigary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 4090 
= Ottawa, Ontario 


Jc ccncevacesccsasaensoieceass OOP 


Carrigan, Larry 


Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
(Prairie Concerts) ......ccseccssrereersss, 5106 


Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, ABONCY .......cccccceeserseee 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Winnifred Turnbull .............--.0000 4013 


Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists re 
Michel] Leroy ccccccccccccoccccccesssseess--«+-« 900 


Vancouver, 
Gaylorde Enterprises ...... 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 









Defaulters List of the A. F.of M. 


Iipha j- Keene, Gene 
This List is alphabet mayne Scheweichler) 
cally arranged in States, azusa: 
Pease, Vance 
Canada and Mis toes Joe 
° llaneou: AKERSFIELD: 
oe a Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
ALABAMA wards 
Conway, Stewart 
bact Curtner, George 
DOTHAN: cues 
Smith, M Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
FLORENCE: —- 
3 
Valentine, Leroy Bur-Ton, John 
Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van en —— 


Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, Owner and Pro- 
ducer. 

Frederick and Tanya, and 
Fred Zepernick 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

Williams, — 

MONTGO! 

Club Shaniows, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 

Montgomery, W. T. 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BURBANK: 
Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 


Operator 
Perdue, Frank 
. COMPTON: 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: Vi-Lo Records 


Bamboo Club, and W. T. COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 


“Bud” Thurmond Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Own 
’ . ’ er 
PHENIX CITY: , r Pango Pango Club 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, DECOTO: 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. Howard 
French Casino, and Joe DUNSMUIR: 


Sanfrantello, Proprietor McGowan, J. B. 
PHENIX: EL CERRITO: 
241 Club, and H. L. Preeman Johnson, Lloyd 


FONTANA: 


ARIZONA Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 
PLAGSTAFPF: derson, Employer 
Sunnyside Lounge, and George FRESNO: 
Nackard Valley Amusement Association. 
PHOENIX: and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr.. 
Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi's President 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. GARVEY: 
Keilly, Employer Rich Art Records, lac. 
Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, HOLLYWOOD 
Producer Alison, David 
Gaddis, Joe Babb, Kroger 
Hoshor, john Birwell Corp. 
Jones, Calvin R. Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
Malouf, Leroy B nerson 
Willett, R. Paul California Productions, and Ed- 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein ward Kovacs 
TUCSON: Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Griffin, Manly Teal, and S. Tex Rose 
Mitchell, Jimmy Encore Productions, Inc. 
Severs, jerry Federal, Artists Corp. 
Williams, Marshall Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
YUMA: _Mgt., Ltd. 
Buckner, Gray, Owner “*345" Fishman, Edward I. 
Club, El Cajon on a coe Se at ia 
Gray, Lew, an lagic or 
ARKANSAS Company 
Haymes, Dick 
BLYTHVILLE: . 
Brown, aon. Thomas J. a ae Inc., ee 
HOT SPRIN - 
Hammon a House, and Joe a 
Jacobs National Booking Corporation 
pe : > Patterson, Trent 
Smith, cy Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 
HOT SPRINGS Six Bros. Cic-us, and George 
NATIONAL PARK: McCall. niente: 
Mack, | am Harry S. Taylor Agency 
Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- Cen Opera Co., and 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Butler, Officers Anz, owner, and Bob Stevens, 
py ee } Company, FP. a Harper 
iv - 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- Wanty Kline Enterprises, and 
ducer Western Recording Co., and 
Stewart, J. H. Douglas Venable 
Weeks, S. C. LONG BEACH: 
oc ~  ag Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 
aylor, * fe, 
MOUNTAIN HOME: ee 
Robertson, T. E., Robertson Jarrett, W. C. 
Rodeo, Inc. Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 


Cotton Club, and Johnay Black, Director and General 


Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners sane 

3 ger, james Vermazen, 

PINE BLUFF: Assistant Director, May Fi- 
Arkansas State College lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinel 


Casino, and A. R, D. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 


Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 


rector 


Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- * 





Miss.) McDougall, Owen 
Scott, Charles E Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
TEXARKANA: room 
Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul Anderson, John Murray, and 
Ketchum, Owner and LOS ANGELES: 
RIDGE: Silver Screen, Inc. 
American Legion Hut, and Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
Howard Daniel Smith Post (Clarence L.) Crabbe 


4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets. Andy 


2 
Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 
ARTESIA: 


Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Berg, Harry, of the Monarch 
Hotel 

Brisk Enterprises 

Casbah, and Charles Henneghan 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 


Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Halfont, Nate 

Gradney, Michael 

Maxwell, Claude 


Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 


Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

O"Day, Anita 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 
Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 

MONTEREY 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
Owner 

NEVADA CITY: ° 

National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 

N. HOLLYWOOD: 

Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 
Joe Wood and’J. L. Pender, 
owners 

Lohmuller. 

OAKLAND: 

Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wx. 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Trader Horn’s, Fred Horn 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Club, and Robert 

Moran 
OCEANSIDE: 

Wheel Club, and George Duros, 

owner 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 


Bernard 


House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 
Hall, Donald H. 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddic 


Club, and Johnnie 


SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner. 
Leingang, George 
O’Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 
Brigham, Froebel Astor 
Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 
Logan, Manly Eldwood 
Miller, Warren 
Mitchell, John 
Passo, Ray 
Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 


land 
Washington, Nathan 
Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 


Slipper Cafe) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Blue Angel 

Brown, Willie H. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, owner 

Club Drift In, and Dan Mc- 
Carthy 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Giles, Norman 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 
Inc. 


Reed, Joe, and W. C. 


FLORENCE VILLA: 


Rogers and Chase Co. Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton Garfield Richardson 
Productions HALLANDALE; 


Sherman and Shore Advertising 


Howard, and Peter and Peggy 


Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 


Agency and Marion Kaufman and 
Waldo, Josenh Robert Marcus 
. SAN JOSE: FORT MEYERS: 
Blue and Gold Cafe, and George Bill Bailey, All Star Minstrels, 


Inc., and Si Rubens 


Ariotto, owners and opera- McCutcheon, Pat 
tors, San Jose, Calif. JACKSONV!£LE: 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George Blane, Paul 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 


Oliver, Employers 


mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 


Paz, Fred Fla.), and Fays Club 
SANTA BARBARA: Florida Food and Home Show, 
Briggs, Don and Duval Retail Grocers 
Canfield Enterprises, Inc. Association, and C. E. Wia- 
SANTA MONICA: ter, President; Paul Bien 
Lake, Arthur, and Arthur ‘Dag- Managing-Agent 
wood) Lake Show Forrest Inn, and _ Florida 
McRae, H. D. Amusements, Inc., and Ben 
SEASIDE: J., Mary and Joel Spector, 
Corral Night Club, and and Joe Allen 
Al Leroy Jackson, Otis 
SHERMAN OAKS: Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Gilson, Lee Artists, Inc. 
Kraft, Ozzie Zumpt Huff Associates 
SIGNAL HILL: Y WEST: 
Moeller, Al, Signal Hill Regan, Margo 
SCUTH GATE: Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver loseph Stabinsk: 
STOCKTON: MIAMI: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred Brooks, Sam 
Stagnaro Club lewel Box, Charles 
VENTURA: Nasio, owner, Danny Brown 
Cheney, Al and Lec president 
WATSONVILLE: Donaldson, Bill 
Ward, Jeff W. Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
INTERHAVEN: Owner 
Mueller, J. M. — .- a H. P. Corp.) 
mart, Paul D 
COLORADO Talavera, Remon 
D : 36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- 
Bennell, Edward ployer 
ULESBURG: MIAMI BEACH: 
Cummins, Kenneth Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
MORRISON: Caldwell, Max 
Clarke, Al Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
TRINIDAD: Irving Rivkin 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni pw Bags and ig Bogan 
wards Hotel, and Julius 
CONNECTICUT Nathan, Manager 
BRIDGEPORT: Fielding, Ed 


Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
EAST WINDSOR HILL: 
Schaub’s Restaurant, 
ward Wisnewski 


and Ed- 


Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Harrison, Ben 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 


a Prank Max Leshnick, and Michael 
NEW HAVEN: Rosenberg, Employers 


Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Marino, Mike 
Schwartz, Milton 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 
STAMFORD: 


Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, and Bernice 
Frassrand 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

El Patio Club, ee Arthur 
Karst, Owne 

Flamingo Sho “Club (Club Fla- 


Glenn Acres Country Club and min 
- go), and Albert Blum- 
Charlie Bldt, Pres., Mr. Sou- berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 
mers, Sec.-Treas. Fryor, D. S. 
STONINGTON: . Swing Club, and Arthur J. 
Hangar Restaurant and Club, Redman, former prop. 


and Herbert Pearson 


ORMOND BEACH: 


Whewell, Arthur Jul’s Club, and Steneen Jul 
WESTPORT: PALM BEACH: 
Goldman, Al and Marty Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
DELAWARE Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
DOVER: PANAMA CITY: 


Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 


Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
Orlin, Secretary 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- PENSACOLA 


Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 


Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 


MILFORD: Booking Company, and 
Fountain, John Alexander Attractions 
NEW CASTLE: Southland Restaurant, and 
Lamon, Edward }. Ollie Tidwell 

STARKE: 


Murphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 


Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 


Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 
Goldman, Henry ‘ 


Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 


Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 


Chairman STUART: 
WILMINGTON: Sutton, G. W 
Allen, Sylvester TALLAHASS , 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
FLORIDA Hannah 
omen _ d le a Russ 
Strong’s Tavern, an Merle, ’ 
Bernice and Ronald Strong Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
CLEARWATER: and Norman Karn, Employers 


Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Don and Jean 

Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 


Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) ; 

EST PALM BEACH: 

Larocco, Harry L. 

Parrish, Lillian F. 

Patio Grill, and Charles J. 
Pappas, Owner-Manager 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Barcelonia Club, and Joe Bax- 
ter and Mr. Foster 

Bill and Harry’s Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 

Bob Revel’s Coral Club, and 
Bob Revel 

Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Ho 

J. W. Neely, jr. " 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 


nick 
BRUNSWICK: 
Joe’s Blue Room, and Earl Hill 
and W. Lee 
Wigfalls Cafe, and W. Lee 
HINESVILLE: 


Plantation Club, S. C. Klass 
and F. W. Taylor 
MACON: 
Capitol Theatre 
Lee, W. C 
Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: 
Hayes, Gus 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 
Palms Club, and Andrew Brady 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 

COEUR d’ALENE: 

Crandall, Earl 

Lachman, Jesse 

IDAHO FALLS: 

Griffiths, Lawrence ‘‘Larry,” 
and Big Chief Corporation, 
and Uptown Lounge 

LEWISTON: 

848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

Via Villa, and Fred Walker 

POCATELLO: 

East Frontier Club, Rulon 
Reck, Stan Hvarka and 
Bob Cummins 

Pullos, Dan 

Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 
IRO: 


Sergent, Eli 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Benne 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Deimore and Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 
Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 
Daniels, Jimmy 
Donaldson, Bill 
Elders, Cleo 
Evans, Jeep 
Fine, Jack, Owner ‘“‘Play Girls 
of 1938,’’ “‘Victory Follies” 
Gayle, Tim 
Glen, Charlie 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball 
room 
Majestic Record Co. 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 
Moore, H. B. 
Musarts Concert Management. 
and George Wildeman 
Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
a Louis Cappanola, Em- 


meee Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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o’Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, 

Silhouette ‘Club, and Joe Saletta 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

DECATUR: 
a James (Buster) 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, ro M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

FREEPORT: 

Marabel, George 

HOMEWOOD: 

Cherry Hill Country Club, and 

Walter Wallace 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
LA GRANGE: 

Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
H. L. Hartman 

MOLINE: 

Antier’s Inn, and Francis 

Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 

Club Winchester, and Betty 

Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 

Plantation Club, Archie M. 

Haines, Owner 
PEKIN: 

Candlelight 

Romane 
PEORIA: 

Davis, Oscar 

Humane Animal Association 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Stinson, Eugene 

Streeter, Paul 

Thompson, Earl 

Wagner, Lou 

PRAIRIE VIEW: 


Theresa 


and Fred 


Room, 


Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 


Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 

ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, 

Tom Davelis 

SPRINGFIELD: 
Face, James (Buster) 

Terra Plaxa, and Elmer Bart No, 
Employer 

URBANA: 

Jay’s Ranch, and Jay 
owner and operator 

WASHINGTON: 
fhompson, Earl 

ZEIGLAR 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 

Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
East Chicago American Eater- 
prises, and James Dawkins 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 


and 


Scott, 


EVANSVILLE: 

Adams, Jack C. 
VORT WAYNE: 

Brummel, Eminett 
GREENSBURG: 

Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 


Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Kenbow, William, and his All 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lloyd 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Koller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
William C. Powell Agency 
LAPAYFTTE: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 
Bailey, Josepb 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
OND: 


RICHM 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H ° 
SOUTH BEND: 
Childers. Art (also known as 
Boh Cagney) 
Palais Royale Ballroom, and 


Eddie Makar 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kelly. George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
CLARION: 
Miller. J. L. 
DENISON: 


Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 


NOVEMBER, 


DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
8 
Gibson, C. Rex 
POWERSVILLE: 
Dance Hall, 
schull 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
WATERLOO: 
Steptoc, Benton L. 
WOODBINE: 
lDanceland, J. W. (Red) Brum 
mer, Manager 


and Henry Patt- 


KANSAS 
BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
HOLCOMB: 
Golden Key Club, and H. KR, 
Allen (also known as Bert 


lalon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 
KANSAS CITY: 

White, J. Cordell 
LIBERAL: 

Liberal Chapter No. 
abled American Veterans, 
fl. R. Allen 

LOGAN: 

Graham, Lyle 

MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 

PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 

L. W. 


17, Dis 
and 


Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 
Aspinwall, 
Martin) 
Holiday, Art 


Hugh M. (Chick 


Key Club, and/or G. W. 
Moore 
KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Rankin Enterprises, and 
ton P. Rankin 
LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, 
Owner 
King, Victor 
Spaulding, Preston 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


Pres- 


jack Woolems, 


Jimmie 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. L. 
CROWLEY: 


Young Men's Progressive Club 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
johns, Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Veliin, Toby 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Fmployer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart. Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 
BIDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach 
and Edward Gould 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul’s Arena, Gibby 
SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


Playhouse, 


Seaborne 


1953 


MARYLAND RAY CITY: 
ANNAPOLIS: Walther. Dr Howard 
Dixie Hotel, and Frank Jones neo 
ae j Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'N Ed- 
eae MM - . =~ s), and Al beng = 
ee abe : Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Gen S80 Cheb, 5 oongg Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
“ fase | Posey ta 9 agai Owners 
a gam Henry Epstein, Bibb, Allen 


Briggs, Edgar M. 

Claybrook, Adolphus 

Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 

Daniels, James M. 

Dustin Steamship Company, N. 


Greber, Ben 

LeBlanc Corporation of 
Maryland 

New Broadway Hotel, 
Carter, Manager 


Charles 


Perkins, Richard, of Associated M. Constans 
Enterprises Gay Social Club, and Eric 
Weiss, Harry Scriven 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: Green, Goldman 
Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- Hoffman, Sap 
room, and Alfred Walters, johnson, Ivory 
Enployer Kosman, H 
‘ » Hyman 
CORAL HILLS: : Minando, None 
Hilltop Restaurant, and ‘Theo- Payne, Edgar 
dore J. Schendel Papadimas, Babis 
CUMBERLAND: Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Waingold, Louis Promotions 
tASTON: Royal Steak House 
Hannah, John Thomas, Matthew B. 
f poe gg ESSEXVILLE: 
epsch, | rt House of Fogarty, and John 
HAGERSTOWN: F. Fogarty, Owner 
Bauer, Harry A. FERNDALE: 
Glass, David Club Plantation, and Doc 
OCEAN CITY: Washington 


Lou, Gay Nineties 
and Henry Epstein 
Club, Lou Bel- 


GRAND RAPIDs: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 


Relmont, 
Club, 
Gay Nineties 


mont, Prop., Hlenry Epstein, Powers Theatre 
Owner i i 
Universal Artists, and 
SALISBURY: Phil Simon e 
Twin Lantern, Elmer B. KAWKAWLIN: 
Dashiell, Operator Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 


TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
water Beach 


Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 


MASSACHUSETTS PONTIAC: 
i Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
AMHERST: — Mane 
Murphy, Charles Sandy Beach Ino 
Russell, William SISTER LAKES: 
BILLERICA: - . Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
One-O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
Proprietor +e ” : F 
BLACKSTONE: +: ihe HA ad 
Stefano, Joseph > 
BOSTON ee 
Bay Sate News Service, Bay so LG) FE 
State Amusement Co., Bay — Farms, and Andrew 
State Distributors, and James 
H. McIlvaine, President MINNESOTA 


Brosnahan, James J 


House Theatrical DETROIT LAKES 


Crawford i 
Lounge Johnson, Allan V. 

F. M. Loew's Theatres EASTON: 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou Hannah, John 
Brudnick MANKATO: 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. Rathskeller, and Carl A. 
Weisser Becker 

Resnick, William MINNEAPOLIS: 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo International Food and Home 
Show Shows 

Waldron, Billy Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 

Walker, Julian tions, and C. A. McEvoy 

Younger Citizens Coordinating Speedorama, Inc., and E. A. 
Committee, and George Jones and Gene Jensen, Of- 
Mouzon ficers 

BUZZARDS BAY: PIPESTONE: 

King Midas Restaurant, Mutt Coopman, Marvin 

Arenovski, manager, and Stolzmann, Mr. 


RED WING: 


Canal Enterprises, Inc. 
Red Wing Grill, 


Robert A. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph Nybo, Operator 
FALL RIVER: ROCHESTER: 
Royal Restaurant (known as the Co. B., State Guard, and Alvin 
Riviera), William Andrade, Costello 
Proprietor SLAYTON: 
FITCHBURG: E. E. Iverson 
Bolduc, Henry Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
HAVERHILL: Iverson 
Assas, Joe WINONA: 
HOLYOKE: Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. L. Porter Jung 
Levy 
LOWELL: MISSISSIPPI 
Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company BILOXI: 
El Rancho Club, and John 


Francis X. Crowe 
MILLERS FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 
Thabeatlt 
MONSON: 


Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 


Canegallo, Leo CLEVELAND: 
NEW BEDFORD: Hardin, Drexel 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, GREENVILLE: 
Operator Pollard, Flenord 
NEWTON: GULFPORT: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Chevalier) Burger 
SALEM: HATTIESBURG: : 
Larkin Attractions, and George Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Larkin Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
SHREWSBURY: Gray) 
Veterans Council JACKSON: 
WAYLAND: Carpenter, Bob 
Steele, Chauncey Depew McNair Dancing Academy, and 
WILMINGTON: Mrs. Anne Cameron 


Royal Steak House 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 


Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 
thony DelTorto 


Ark.) 
MICHIGAN KOSCIUSKO: 
ANN ARBOR: Fisher, Jim S. 
McLaughlin. Max LELAND: 
BATTLE CREEK: Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
Smith, David Lillo 


MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 


NATCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koerber 


VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 

CHILLICOTHE: 


Lawhon, Sgt. Harry = 
GREENFIELD: 


Gilbert, Paul ant Paula (Raye) 


INDEPENDENCE 
Casino Drive inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 


ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and 
neth Yates, and Bobby 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red’s Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red’’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett |. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 
Macon County Fair omeatne, 


Ken- 
Hen 


PITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 


Blackman, Mrs. Mary 

Club Harlem, and Wm. Bailey 
and Lonnie W. Johnson 

Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 
Zaks (Zackers), James 


3 
Nelson, Eddy 
Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
? ai 


and 


Bobbins, A 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey ” 

Club 15, and Henry Koster and 
Max Olshon, Owners 

Goodleman, Charles 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

Terminal Bar, and Salvatore 


Capone 
Yacht Club, and Nate Goldberg, 
owner 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Th Putt 





Mildred Sanford, ploy 
NORTH KANSAS city, 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 
Club; Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
Barnholtz, Mac 


Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 


Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 


Caruth, James, Operator Club 


Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graff, George 

Haynes, Lillard 

Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 


New Show Bar, and John W. 


Green, Walter V. Lay 
Nieberg, Sam 
Shapiro, Mel 

VERSAILLES: 
Trade Winds Club, 

Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 
BUTTE: 
Carnival Room, and Chris 
Martin, Employer 
Webb, Ric 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 

and Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 

American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 

McCOOK: 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


and Marion 


Richard Gruver, President 
OMAHA: 
Louie’s Market, and Louis 
Paperny 
Suchart, J. D. 
PENDER: 


Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager . 

RUSHVILLE: 

American Legion Post No. 
and Kem Daird and Bill 
Chappel 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Ray’s Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 


I¢!, 


BUDD LAKE: 

Log Cabin, and Stephen 

J. Vernicek, Owner 
CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geor, 
E, Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo). 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 

sateen Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 

August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 

Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 

HOBOKEN: 

Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 

Sportsmen Bar and Grill 

JERSEY CITY: 

Bonito, Benjamin 

Burco, Ferruccio 

Triumph Records, 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G.  Statiris (Grant) and 
Bernie Levine, former Owners 

LAKE HOPATCONG: 

Dunham, Oscar 

WOOD: 


and Gerry 


seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Scarne, John 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola. Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Havnes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN:. 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 


NEWARK: 


Coleman, Melvin 

Graham, Alfred 

Hall, Emory 

Hays, Clarence 

Harris, Earl 

Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, employer 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 

Mariano, Tom 

“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 


TLEY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
emp: 

PASSAIC; 


Tico Tico Club, and Gene Di- 
Virgilio, owner 
PATERSON: 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Ventimiglia, Joseph 
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SUMMIT: 
Abrons. Mitchell 
3 
Crossing Inn, and Joha Wyrick, 


Emp: 
VAUX 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND 


B’Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, —— Harry 
Boorstein, a 
MSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
2 


Davis, Denny W. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 

Johnson, Floyd 

O'Meara Attractions, Jack 

Richard's Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 

Snyder, Robert 

States. lonatnan 

ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 

Jugarden, Jacques I.. 

Metro Anglers "Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 


Charles Marce- 
Delostia, 


Miller, Joc 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 

Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, =i (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. 

BROOKLYN: 


Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Crescent Restaurant, and Phil 
and Tarte Corbisiero 

Ferdinand's Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 


Hall, 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Sandrowitz, Leonard 

Steuvrer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. 
Proprietor 

Williams, Melvin 

BUFFALU: 


P. Antico, 


Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 

Jackson, William 

Nelson, Art and Mildred 

Ray's - _ and Raymond C. 
Dempe 

Twentieth Century Theatre 

DRYDEN 

Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 

Vavra, Manager 
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FAR ROCKAWAY, 


David Panzer 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 


lack, 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 

and Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 
GLENS FALLS: 

Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Don 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
i IN: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samue) 
ILION: 

Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 

Bond. Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 

Carriage Club, and C. B. 

Southworth 
LARCHMONT: 
Sachs, R. 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
MT. VERNON: 

Rapkin, Harty, Proprietor, 

Wagon Wheel Tavern 


NEW YORK CITY: 


Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 

Music 
Amidor, Jack 
Andu, John R. 

Consul) 
Bachelor's Club of America, and 

John A. Talbot, Jr., and 

Leonard Karzmar 
Benrubi, Ben 
Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 

employer, Gertrude Heller, 
officer, and 227 Restaurant 

Corp. 

Beverly Green Agency 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 
Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 
Bruley, Jesse 
Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 
Camera, Rocco 
Canfield Productions, and Spiz- 
zie Canfield 

Carne, Raymond 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 

Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 

rine Gregg 
“Come and Get It’ Company 
Common Cause, Inc., and 

Mrs. Payne 
Cook, David 
Courtney, Robert 
Crochert, Mr. 
Cross, James 
Crossen, Ken, 

sen Associates 
Crown Records, Inc. 
Currie, Lou 
Delta Productions, and Leonard 

M. Burton 
DuBois-Friedman Production 

Corporation 
Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 

(Jerome) Lipskin 
Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 
Feinman, Dr. Theodore 
Fontaine, Lon & Don * 
Frederick and Tanya, and 

Fred Zepernick 
Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
Goldstein, Robert 


(Indonesian 


and Ken Cros- 


Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 


Kent Music Co., «nd Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

Law, jerry 


Lew ‘Leslie and his “Black- 
birds” P 
Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 


Hirschler and John 
Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey ““Pigmeat" 


Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 


Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray's 


Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New Friends of Music, and 
Hortense Monath 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

O'Shaughnessy, Meg 

Parmentier, David 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Pollard, Fritz 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘Frisco 
Follies” 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 


South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 


Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Huat, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Clyb, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 


Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 
Wanderman, George 


Watercapers, Inc. 
Wee and Leventhal, 
Wellish, Samuel 
Wilder Operating Company 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and Frank 
and Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Greene, Willie 


Kliment. Robert F. 


Inc. 


Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey, Proprietor 
Quonset Inn, and Reymond }. 


Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. Verna 
Vv. Coleman 


Employer, c. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark. Stevens and Arthur 
‘ADY: 
Edwards, M. C 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. 
Edwards, Manager 


tel 
Silvers Hotel, and Abraham 
Silvers 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 


Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 


William 
NG ISLAND 
(New York) 

ASTORIA: 

Hirschler, Rose 

Lobel, John 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 


Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 
Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 
BAYSIDE: 


Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, William ]. 
G DALE: 


Warga, Paul S. 
MANHASSET: 
Caro’s Restaurant, and 


Mark Caro 
NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHAR 


Amusement Corp. of America. 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 

Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Highland Bowl, and Walter 
Wallace (Homewood, Ill.) 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sap 
McEachon, Sam 
NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Lefer Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 

Operators 
DEVILS 3 
Beacon Club, Mrs. 
Christianson 
oO 


HIO 


and 


and Irish 


G. J. 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Esquire Lounge, and Nick 
Thomas and Robert Namen 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 


Opera 
J.), Grand View 


CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert 
Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 
Smith, James R. 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CLEVELAND: 
Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 
Bender, Harvey 
Bonds, Andrew 
Club Ebony, and M. C. Styles, 
employer 
Club Ron-day-Yoo, and U. S. 
Dearing 
Dixon, Forrest 
Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Spero, Herman 
Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 
Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 
Walthers, Carl O. 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bidg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 
Carter, Ingram 
McDade, Phil 
Mallory, William 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 
Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, and William 
Carpenter 
Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
£UCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hail 
MASSILLON: 
Lincoln Lounge, and David 
Frankel 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 


TOLEDO: 

LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 

National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 

Nightingale, Homer 

Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 

ENNA: 

Hull, Russ 

Russ Hull 


Herbert, Jr. 

YOUNGSTOWN: 
en, Virgil (Vic) 

ZANESVILLE: 

Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 


HUGO: 


Stevens Brothers Circus, and 


” HARRISBURG: 


Love's Cocktail Low . 
Clarence Love om 
Williams, Cargile 
OREGON 


EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, 
Club ‘ 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A, yw, 
Phe gy a 
r upper Club, 
Baker ond: Dag 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., ané 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
LEM: 


Shannon 


American bo na Post No. 75, 
Melvin 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Hugo's and George Fidler anj 
Alexander Altieri, Props, 
BERWYN 
Main Tine Civic Light 
Co., Nat Burns, oo 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Italian Club, and Sam 
Esposito, Manager 
Moose Club, and A. P, Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry — Employer 


K. P. — and Geo: 
rge Papaian 


Blue , ae Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
oad William 
cin — H 
DEVON: me 
ay Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President 
GLENOLDEN: 
Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 


Ickes, Robert N. 
Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 
P. T. K. Fraternity of Joho 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 
KENNETT SQUARE: 
Hotel Kennett 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John Parker 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and” 
Carl E. Temple 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
ND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton’s Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 5 
Friendship League of Americ, 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, Jimmy 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 





Robert A. Stevens, Manag 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Randolph, Taylor 

Simms, Aaron 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 


OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 
Berns, Harry B. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Op 

Buvech Carl F, 

Click Club 

Davis, Russell 

Davis, Samuel 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Muziani, Joseph 

Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 

Pinsky, Harry 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

Stiefel, Alexander 
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PITTSBURGH: 
Claire, George 
Ficklin, Thomas 


BROWNWOOD: 


Meyer , Morris 
George 











Junior Chamber of C 


and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 


Matthews, Lee A., and New D. Wright 
Artist Service CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- Kirk, Edwin 
cisco, Owner DALLAS: 


Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 


Beck, Jim, Agency 


of the Knights of Pythias Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
Reight, C. H. and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner El owners 
Chico Cafe Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
POTTSTOWN: Score Productions and Opera- 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma tor of ‘Sawdust and Swing- 
SCRANTON: time” 
McDonough, Fraua Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
SHENANDOAH: of Script and Score Pro- 
Mikita, John ductions and Operator of 
SLATINGTON: “Sawdust and Swingtime’’ 
Flick, Walte~ H. May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
STRAFFORD: Morgan, J. C. 
Poinsette, Walter DENISON: 
TANNERSVILLE: Club Rendezvous 
Toffel, Adolph EL PASO: 
UNIONTOWN: Bowden, Rivers 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph Marlin, Coyal J. 
A. Zelasko Williams, Bill 
UPPER DARBY: Walker, C. F. 
Wallace, Jerry FORT WORTH: 
WASHINGTON: Clemons, James E. 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
ington Cocktail Lounge Operator 
Lee, Edward Florence, F, A., 
WEST CHESTER: Main Lounge, wey J. W. Jenkins 
202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. Owner and Operator 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, Snyder, Chic 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, Stripling, Howard 
co-owner GALVESTON: 
WILLIAMSPORT: Evans, Bob 
Pinella, James Shiro, Charles 
WILKES-BARRE: GONZALES: 
Kahan. Samuel Dailey Bros. Circus 
WORTHINGTON: GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Conwell, J. R. Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
YORK: Marian Teague, Operators 
Daniels, William Lopez HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
SOUTH CAROLINA HOUSTON: 
COLUMBIA: Coats, Paul 
Block C Club, University of Jetson, Oscar 
South Carolina McMullen, E. 1 
Revis, Bouldin 


FLORENCE: 


City Recreation Commission, 


and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 


Forest Hills Supper Club, R. 


and Mary Rickey, lessees 
K. Mosely, and Sue Elli 


former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson 


MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,” 
Don Meadors, Owner 

MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. 
the Pavilion, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J}. 

SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 

UNION: 

Dale Bros. Circus 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 

Rainbow Ballroom, and 
drew Pflaum, owner 

SIOUX FALLS: 

Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 


and 


Grecal Enterprises (also known 


as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 


L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 

Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Grady’s Dinner Club, and 

Grady Floss, Owner 
Hayes, 


Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Nocturne Club, and John 
Porter Roberts, operator 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO: 
Mays, Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 
El Morrocco 
Von, Tony 


Williams, James 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 
Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 


ment Co.) 


NOVEMBER, 


Isle of Palms, 


Billie and Floyd, Club 


Singleterry, J. 
World p= Sta Inc., 
A. Wood, President 
K, LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee 


a LONGVIEW: 


sco, 


Club), and B. D. 
Employer 
Ryan, A. L. 
MEXIA: 
Payne, M. D. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
Griggs, Samuel 
Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO 
Specialty Productions, 
Scott and 
Valadez, Joe 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J. W. (Lee), 
M Dude Ranch Club 
Obledo, F. J. 
Rockin’ M Dude Ranch 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
VALASCO: 
Fails, Isaac A., Manager 


(of 


Ne 


io and Rudy 


Thos, 


Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Holiman, 


and Frederick J. 


Ison 


Wallace Kelton 


Rockin’ 


Club, 


Spot- 


light Band Booking Coopera- 


Bands 
M 


tive (Spotlight 
ing and Orchestra 
ment Co.) 
WACO: 
Corenfield, Lov 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C 
Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, 


Book- 
anage- 


Estelle 


Joseph 


Burko, and Seymour Spelman 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 
.. Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 
Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 
Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Casbvan, Irwin 


1953 


Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 
White, William A. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 

Grove, Sirless 

Harvison, R. S. 

908 Club, and Fred Baker 
SPOKANE: 

Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delage!) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Orchard Inn, and 
Bishop 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 
Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 

BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. 

GREEN BAY: 

Galst, Erwin 

Franklin, Allen 

Peasley, Charles W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, 
Louis O. Runner, 
and Operator 

HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, 
Dandy Tavern 
MARSHFIELD: 
Uptown Bar, and Eddie Arnett 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Ir. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Singers Rendezvous, and 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 

Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 

Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 

TOMAH: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

WISCONSIN DELLS: 

Chula Vista Resort, and Joe F. 
and Vera Kaminski 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 
S & M Enterprises, 
vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazei 
Kline, Manager 
DUBOIS: 
Rustic Pine Tavern, and 
Bob Harter 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 


Mrs. Sylvia 


Charles 


and Mrs 


and Mr. 


Owner 


and Little 


Joe 
and 


Manager Holly 


and Syl- 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 


Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, employer 

Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 

D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
Sachs 

duVal, Anne 

Five O-Clock, Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 


Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 


Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank. Owner Star 
Dust Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann - 

Walters, Alfred 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imeprial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 

EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
Gaylorde Enterprises, 
Carrigan, 9 te 
H. Singer and Co 
and H. Singer 
Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 

Taylor, Dan 

COBOURG: 

International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 

GALT: 
Duval, T. J. “‘Dubby’’ 
GRAVENHURST: 

Summer Gardens, and James 

Webb 
GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Association, and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 

Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 
R. Nutting, President 

SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, 


and Elmer 


and L. 


. Enterprises, 


Ted Bing- 


ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 
Amb 


(Doc) 


dor and M 
Records, Messrs. 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 

Miquelon, Y¥ 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 





Darwyn 


Weinberg, Simon 
EST TORONTO: 


Ugo's Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 
Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Emond, Roger 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

LeRoy, Michel 

Lussier, Pierre 

Norbert, Henri 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Vic's Restaurant 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Oliver, William 

QUEBEC: 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 

Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
KENOSEE LAKE: 
Kenosee Gardens, 
owner 
REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 
HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 
ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 


FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 


H. Clarke, 


doon 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
Swing Club, and Benny Johnson 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, George 

Alberts. Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co.” 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo 7-3 ~~ West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and ba Boase 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Chew, J ° 

Collins, Dee 

Conway, Stewart 

Dale Bros, Circus 

Davis, Clarence 

Davis, Oscar 

deLys, William 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fechan, Gordon F, 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade” 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 





(Tiny) 


Friendship League of America, 
and A, L. Nelson 

Freich, 7 = 

Gibbs, 

Gilbert, oa Iand Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Poca gy pennee 

Garnes, C, M 


Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 

Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, 

D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 

Mack, Bee 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 

Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N. 

Pfau, William H. 

Pinter, Frank 

Pope, Marion 

Rayburn, Charles 

ay Jerry 

Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Rogers, C. D. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taylor, R. J. 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, Robert 

Williams, Bill 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Young, Robert 


“*Pigmeat’’ 








UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON 
HOTELS, Ete. ye Fest No. 12, Ameri- 
This List Is alphabeti- P.. 4 — nd his Hill Billy 
cally arranged in States, Band 
Canada and Mis- FLORIDA 
cellaneous ry a 
Musical Bar sent Oe 
Sea Horse Grill a U 
ALABAMA CLEARWATER BEACH: 
MOBILE: ¢ Sandbar 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra DAYTONA BEACH: 
Club Manor, and Arnold Parks Moose Lodge 


Tic Toc Bar & Grill 


ARIZONA Martinique Club 
DUNCAN: Town Club 
Apache Grove HALLANDALE: 
1X: 4h Charles Dreiser 
JACK ILLE: 
Plantation Ballroos Standor Bar and Cocktail 
TUCSON: Lounge 
Gerrard, Edward Barron KEY WEST: 
Hula Hut Cecil's Bar 
Duffy's Tavern, and Mr. Stern, 
ARKANSAS owner 
HOT SPRINGS: Jack and Bonnie's 


Starlight Bar 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- ew syyyRNA BEACH: 


age, Prop. New Smyrna Beach Yacht Club 
ORLANDO: 
CALIFORNIA El Patio Club, and Arthur 
BAKERSFIELD: Karst. Owner 


Jurez Salon, and George Benton PENSACOLA: 
BEVERLY HILLS: Stork Club, and F. L. Doggett, 


White, William B. SARASOTA: 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 400" Club 
Cressman, Harry E. TAMPA: 


Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 


BOULDER CREEK: : 
Joe Spicola, owner and 


Brookdale Lodge, Barney 


Morrow, Manager o manager —_ 
LAKE COUNTY: ——e Oscar Leon, 
Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. ge 
Montmarquet, Prop. RGIA 
LONG BEACH: GEORG 
Chatter Box Cafe, and Robert MACON: . 
Holstva, Prop. Jay, A. Wingate 
Cinderella Ballroom, John A. Lowe, Al 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, Weather, Jim 
Proprietors SAVANNAH: 
LOS ANGELES: Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
Fouce Enterprises, and Million ander 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan 
Theatre IDAHO 
OCEANSIDE: BOISE: 
Town House Cafe, and James Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Cusenza, Owner L. (known as Chico and 
PINOLE: Connie) 


Pinole Brass Band, and Frank LEWISTON: 
E. Lewis, Director Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 


PITTSBURG: . . Lewiston Country Club 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) MOUNTAIN HOME: 
SACRAMENTO: Hi-Way 30 Club 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra Manhattan Club 
SAN DIEGO: TWIN FALLS: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome Radio Rendezvous 
O'Connor, Owner 
SAN FRANCISCO: ILLINOIS 
Kelly, Noel ENTON: 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- Clover Club, and Sam Sweet, 
thony Carle) owner 
Jones, Cliff CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis. Prop. 
we ge Che rena CHICAGO: 
Chicago Defender, and John H. 
SAN PABLO: Sengstacke 


Backstage Club 

SANTA CRUZ: 
Aloha Club 

SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 


Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker’s Orchestra 


TULARE: 
TDE S$ Hall Towsend Club No. 2 


JACKSONVILLE: _ oe 
COLORADO ——— in the is 
MARISSA: 
Denver: - 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, ann, Orchestra 
Aerie 2063 ~ 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
LOVELAND: ONEIDA: 
Westgate Ballroom Rova Amvet Hall 
RIFLE: STERLING: 
Wiley, Leland Bowman, John E. 


Sieman, Arlie Ps 


CONNECTICUT WEST CITY 


Whitehouse Tavern 


woe WEST FRANKFORT: 
GROTON: Moose Club 
m Bo, INDIANA 
Buck's Tavern, Prank S$. De ANDERSON: 
Lucco, Prop. Adams Tavern, John Adams 
MOOSUP: Owner 
American Legion Romany Grill 
Club 91 MUNCIE: 
NORWICH: Delaware County Fair 
Polish Veteran's Club Muncie Fair Association 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. sOUTH BEND: 
Bernier, Owner Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
SOUTH LYME: Cogan and Glen Lutes, 
Colton’s Restaurant Owners 


44 


WHITING: WEST WARREN: 

Whiting Lodge 1189, Loyal Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 

der Moose Operator 
ss WORCESTER: 
IOWA Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 

BOONE: Gray Holmes 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: MICHIGAN 


Armory Ballroom 

Women’s Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Range: 


FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
KEY WEST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
WEBSTER CITY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 

735, J. E. Black 

ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITY: 
Twilight Dance Club 
CHENEY: 
Sedgwick County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
Loc Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Osborn, Joe (Uncle Joe and 
his Stars of Tomorrow) 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


MAYFIELD: 

Fancy Farms Picnic, W. L. 
Cas! 

PADUCAH: 

Copa Cabana Club, and Red 


Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
BLADENSBURG: 
America on Wheels 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 

Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 

Florence Rangers Band 

Heywood-Wakefield Band 
GLOUCESTER: 

Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 

HOLYOKE: 

Walek's Inn 

LYNN: 

Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 

rini, Prop. 


(Aetna 


METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 

Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 

Owner 
SPENCER: 

Spencer Fair, 

Reardon 


and Bernard 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MUSKEGON: 
Circle S$. Ranch, and Theodore 
(Ted) Schmidt 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M 
MIDLAND: 
Eagles Club 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


BRAINERD: 
210 Tavern 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Clul 
DULUTH: 
Dahl, Don 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 

Coates, Lou, Orchestra 

El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 

Playhouse, and Mike Manzella, 
Proprietor 


POPLAR BLUFF: 


and 


Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- C4 


chestra *‘The Brown Bombers” 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 

GREAT FALLS: 

Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 

ence Golder 

HAVRE: 

Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 

Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 


NEBRASKA 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
KEARNEY: 
American Legion Club 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Bachman, Ray 
Famous Bar, and Max Delrough, 
Proprietor 
Fochek, Frank 
Marsh, Al 
Melody Ballroom . 
Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 


Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 


Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Clock Bar 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Halli, and Souny 
Montanez 


Starke, John and his Orchestra 


CAMDEN: 


KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches. 
tra (Lester Marks} 
MAMARONECK: 
Seven Pines Restauran: 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 


Polish American Citizens Club NEW YORK CITY: 


St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 


Parish 
CLIFFSIDE: 
Merletto’s Garden Grill 
Restaurant 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
Phil's Turf Club 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, Mrs. Agresta, 
Owner 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman’s Band 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
LAKEWOOD: 
Morgan, Jerry 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatr 
Jersey Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
NEWARK: 
House of Brides 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
La Taurraine Club 
WANAMASSA: 
Stage Coach and Lou Vaccaro 


NEW MEXICO 
ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 
RLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prictor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 
Lafayetete Theatre 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CANANDAIGUA: 

Yacht Club 
CATSKILL: 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
COHOES: 

Grenadiers Bugle and 
Drum Corps 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
till 

COLLEGE POINT, L. L. 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 


GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgi! 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino’s Italian Cuisine 
E: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 


and 


Mrs. 


Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Ng. 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St,, 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Traemer’s Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Pulaski Club 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 

Top Hats Orchestra 

SYRACUSE: 

Miller, Gene 

UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 

Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 

Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 

Owner 


Hall 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
German-American 
Ghent Road Inn 

ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Grange Ilall 

AUSTINBURG: 

Jewel’s Dance Hall 

CANTON: 

Palace Theatre 

CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Copper Stallion Restaurant, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Jackson 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 

COLUMBUS: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Aerie 297 

DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 

ELYRIA: 

Palladium Ballroom 

GENEVA: 

Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 

Parks 

Municipal Building 
HARRISBURG: 

Harrisburg Inn 

Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
IRONTON: 

Club Riveria 

JEFFERSON: 

Larko’s Circle i. Ranch 

LIMA: 

Billger, Lucille 

MASSILLON: 

VFW 


Club 


MANSFIELD: 

Ringside Night 
MILON: 

Andy’s, Ralph Ackerman Mgt. 
PIERPONT: 

Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 

Ravenna Theatre 


Club 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. Elks 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 


YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Clul 
and Joe Stuphac 


OKLAHOMA 


GRLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 
ficy, Grange Master 
SEASIDE: 
Monterey Club, and Jack 
Denny 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
VFW Post 165 
ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
VFW Home Associat«: 
Post 7654 
BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 
BARTONSVILLE: 
Hotel Bartonsville 
BEAVER FALLS: 
VFW Post No. 48 
White Township tim 
BRADFORD: 
Evan's Roller Rink, and 
John Evan 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
CLARITON: 
Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, 
owner, Mr. Kilgore, mgr. 
PALLSTON: 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City Inn 
FREEDOM: 
Sullv’s Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Vincent’s Church Hall 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
McKEESPORT: 
Swingland, and Roy Walker, 
owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 
Frank Giammarn 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 
Ciub 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROCHESTER: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SUNBURY: 
Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Five O'Clock Club, and 
Mose Sabel 
FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTs 
SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 
TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


Hippodrome Roller Rind 


Beeville Country Club 


Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 


America on Wheels 


Knights of Templar 


Victory Supper Club 


Holiday Inn, and Les 


WASHINGTON 


Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 
and Louie Risk, Operators 


Fireside Inn, and John Boyce 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 


West End Tavern, and 


Arkansaw Recreation Dance 


Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 


McLane, Jack, Orchestra 


COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, 


People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 


North Star Ballroom, and John 


Northeastern Wisconsin 


Wildwood Nite Club, 
John Stone, Manager 
EDOM: 


American — Hall 


Trader’s Tavern, and Herl 


Midway Tavern and Hall, 
Al Laverty, Proprietor 


Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 


ROSHOLT: 
Flambeau Ballroom, and 
Stanley Oksuita 
SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr. 
O. A. Gregerson, Pres. 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. 
Timms Hall and Tavern 
WESTFIELD: 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 
Orchestra 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
America on Wheels 
Club Nightingale 
20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 
Rustic Cabin 


Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 


Proprietor 
Wells, Jack 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co 
Kewalo Inn 


CANADA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
International Musicians Book- 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance Hall 


ONTARIO 


AYR: 
Ayr Community Theatre 
Hayseed Orchestra 
CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 
Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Lajoie, Prop. 


KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 


NIAGARA FALLS: 

Niagara Falls Memorial Bugle 
(or Trumpet) Band 

Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Bedford, President 
Owner 


SARNIA: 
Polish Hall 
Polymer Cafeteria 
Sarnia Golf Club 


TORONTO: 
Columbus Hall 
Echo Recording Co., am 
Clement Hambourg 
Mitford, Bert 
Three Hundred Club 


WOODSTOCK: 
Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 


QUELEC 


BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthele* 


BERTHIERVILLE: 
Manoir Berthier, and Bri: 
Cardy, Manager 


MONTREAL: 
Burns-Goulet, Teddy 
Village Barn, and O. Gram 
and L, Gagnon 
JUEBEC: 
Canadian and American Book 
ing Agency 
SHERBROOKE: 
Sherbrooke Arena 


MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY: ; 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 





WANTED 





WANTED—Accordionist or vibraphone player, 
must be willing to travel, good showmanship 
required, join unit being formed now. Steady 
work after unit is set, through top agencies, Joe 
Raft, 1516 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Phone Fulton 9-2862. 
WANTED—Selmer ienor saxophone, any number 
from 19000 to 20000, in good condition. Also 
alto (Selmer), same model. Call or write William 
Sheiner, 924 E. 174th St., Bronx 60, N. Y 
DA 9-4015. 
WANTED—Leedy drum topics, 1923 to 1939, 
numbers 1 to 28. Also Metronome for February, 
1932, and June, 1932. Write Edwin L. Gerhardt, 
3804 Ridgewood Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
WANTED—Violin, will’ purchase from owner 
genuine Italian solo violin, fine bow. State 
maker, describe state of condition, body length, 
history, guarantees, price. M. Levine, P. O. Box 
7827, Lakewood, Colo. 
WANTED—Gibson mandolins, mandolas, tenor 
banjos in good condition. Other makes con- 
sidered. §S. Allen, 49 Spring Lane, Levittown, 
N. Y. Phone LE 9-4895. 

















AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Electric guitarist, experienced solo- 
ist, arranger. Seeks contacts in N. Y., L. I. area. 

Have arrangements. Tony Nizzo, 40- 03 Vernon 

Bivd., L. I. City, N. Y. EX 2-6339 

AT LIBERTY—Set trio, vibraharp, guitar, bass, 
vocals. For club dates or steady weekends. J. 

Chernega, 1416 Nelson Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. 

Phone CY 3-0826 

AT LIBERTY—Arranger, experienced in all types 
of arranging for song writers, publishers, acts, 








FOR SALE—Used Clavioline, Jay Stemmerman, 
8932 88th Strect, Woodhaven 21, N. Y. Phone 

VI 7-0866. 

FOR SALE-—-Wm. S. Haynes, silver, closed G- 
sharp flute for band; Db Carte of London flute, 

$100.00—both used. Dr. M, Ettelson, Jamestown, 

N.Y. 

FOR SALE—Genuine Friedrich Pfretzschner violin, 
1690, price $400.00. Also used classical orches- 

trations. L. H. Bartos, 908 DeKalb St., Norris- 

town, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Wm. G. Haynes flute, closed G-sharp, 
covered holes, used. K. Godfrey, 276 Hale St., 

New Brunswick, N. J. = 

FOR SALE—Five-string Kay bass, used, $250.00. 
A. J. Schmidt, 3414 South Western Avenue, 

Chicago, Ul. Tel. Yards 7-5816 or Lafayette 

3-2992. 

FOR SALE-—Penzel-Mueller artist clarinet, Bb 
Bochm, $125.00. York custom model Bb cornet, 

$95.00. Jean Cartier Eb Boehm clarinet, $85.00, 

both used. H. H. Kroencke, 120 West Sixth, 

Sedalia, Mo. . 

FOR SALE—Conn Bb tenor sax, gold lacquer, and 
case, $195.00. Also Conn Bbb recording bass, 

26 inch adjustable bell, 36-J model, $285.00, both 

used. Wayne Mountjoy, 1629 Park Ave., Sedalia, 

Missouri. 

FOR SALE—Used Hammond solovox, original 
Hammond carrying cases and adjustable legs. 

Mort King, 414 West 120th St., New York 27, 

N. Y. Tel. MO 2-4940. 

FOR SALE—Used Kohlert bassoon, 284291, high D 
key, rollers, two fine vocals, $500.00, including 

case cover, accessories. J. C. Beck, 3682 Somerset, 

Detroit 24, Michigan. Phone TU 5-8068 





























SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 





bands and orchestras. Mail or correspondence. 
Bernard Goldstein, 93 Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, 
Massachusetts. ‘ 
AT LIBERTY—Modern pianist and arranger, single, 
26, Local 802 card. Read, fake, prefer combo 
work in New York City. Joe Darmanin, 386 
Bristol St., Brooklyn 12, N Phone HY 5-5909 
AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist with own or- 
gan, also doubles on sax, clarinet, flute. Would 
like to team with a Piano, drum combo or any 
small cocktail unit, 802 card. Henry Pinto, 757 
Second St., Secaucus, N. j. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax and clarinet man, double 
on violin, experienced, read and fake, will 
travel. Aly Cecil, 268 Townsend St., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 














FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Used concert library, for small or- 
chestra. K. > 8831 Fort Hamilton Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N 
FOR SALE—Used Conservatory model Oboe, $175. 
Cannot be shipped on approval. Call evenings, 
HY 3-6844. M. Kahan, 1681 Park Place, Brooklyn 
33,.N. Ti 
FOR SALE—Hammond Organ CV model with a 
D-20 Speaker, $1,500.00. Deagan Vibraphone, 
portable, with cases, three octaves, low F to F. 
$300.00. All are used. Henry Pinto, 757 Second 
St., Secaucus, N. J. Union 3-5131. 
FOR SALE—Bass, violin, mandocello, baritone, 
celeste, rhumba drums, Chinese gongs, Swiss 
bells, bulbhorns, ringside gongs, sound effects, 
tympani, Vega lute, harp-guitar, musical wash- 
boerds, trap drums, Tenor sax, Italian automobile. 
All used. Emil Dobos, 3506 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Selmer accordion, used, $700.00. A. A. 
Ribach, 4107 4th Street, North Arlington, Va. 
OR SALE--Heckel English horn, conservatoire 
model, to low B-flat, all covered, triple plated, 
ik finish, beautiful tone, used.. W. Jelski, 108 
ast 60th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Tel. PL 5-1454. 
~OR SALE—Used collection fake books, all instru- 
ments, commercial, society, show and Dixieland. 
Rick Shorey, General Delivery, Corpus Christi, 

Texas. 

FOR SALE—Used music for concert band, also 
many used scores for large and medium band. 

Joseph Gigante, 2758 N. Buffum St., Milwaukee 

12, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Used Cabart ‘‘C’’ clarinet, $75.00. J. 
Adler, 4904 N. Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 41, 

Penn. 

FOR SALE—Used. Excelsior Multi-Grand Accordion, 
just overhauled and tuned, $350.00. —- 

Kiener, 67-19 168th St., Fresh Meadows 65, N. 

INdependence 1-5250. 

FOR SALE—Contra-bassoon, Wilhelm Heckel, used 
Munich State Opera, new curved bell model to 

sub-contra B flat, silver plated, $1,100.00. ant 

Popkin, 2302 Avenue O, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

ES 7-4014. 

FOR SALE—Bass trombone with case, V. Bach 
model 50-B, $225.00; Conn 8-H trombone and 

case, $200.00; King 2-B trombone with case, 

$90.00; all are used. W. Johns, 86 Bryer Ave., 

Uniontown, Pa. Phone 1178. 



































SUSPENSIONS 


Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Dorothy Young, 
Francis Williams, Arthur Anderjack, Joseph Cam- 
po, William Fuster, Lawrence Frazier. 

mag Ala., Local 256—DeWitt Shaw, 
Rodney L. Kinder, 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph 1. Abramo, 
Manuel Agritha, Angelo Alabiso, yaw Athens, 
Justin A. Aubin, Rico Aut, Albert Badgers, Mit- 


‘chell Baizen, Harry Candido Bay, Cushman Abbott 


Bean, Frederick J. Beaudoin, Martin W. Bennett, 
Leon Giganess, Sonja Winifred Black, Salvatore 
J. Blanco, Curly Blane, Leo Bornstein, Charles 
A. Botticelli, Dorothea Bower, John Bresnahan, 
Herman Brenner, Charles Brooks, Robert Spencer 
Brown, Anthony R. Bruno, Jr., John Buchanan, 
Joseph S. Burke, Frank G. Cagliuso, Joseph S. 
Capobianco, Ausilio J. Cataldo, Stephen J. Celi, 
Joseph Louis Cipriano, Warren M. Clapp, Paul 
R. Clement, John Barrett Conners, Rohini Coomera, 
Frank Corea, Anthony (Bob) Costa, Donald Costa, 
Thomas Cotter, Lincoln P. Crocker, John Richard 
Dale, George $. DeMattia, William L. DeVeau, 
Jr., John A. DeVito, Thomas DiCiaccio, Charles 
DiPerri, Chester D. Donadio, Raymond Dorey, 
Eleanor Eldridge, Lydia Epifano, Don A. Falco, 
James Falzone, Joseph F. Fandel, Harold Far- 
berman, Albert W. Ferguson, August John Fer- 
retti, Eugene C. Finkbeiner, Lawrence 
Foote, Ray Frasu, Jerome C. Freeman, Anthony 
R. Gentile, Richard George, Norman Gilbertson, 
Salvatore Giordano, Wm. Richard Gunning, Allan 
Hackel, Manning Ward Hamilton, Peter Heto- 
rilla, Robert F. Hooley, Robert K. Hutchins, 
Leonard Jacobs, A. Alvan Jacobson; Frank A. 
Jaffe, Warren A. Joseph, Christos Karatasakis, 
Robert I. Karol, Frances Kendall, Quenton A. 
Koch, Emile Joseph Labelle, Barbara E. Lamont, 
Leo Larkin, Thomas Leonard, Jr., Michael A. 
Longo, Hilary Maher, David Maltzman, Samuel 
D. Margolis, Paul Richard Markle, Gus Mazzocca, 
Paul H. McDevitt, James McHale, Earl Meivyn, 
Leo Menconi, Verna P. Messenger, Frank 
Messina, Jr., R. W. Montgomery, Stanley B. Mon- 
teiro, Louis F. Mucci, Frederick J. Murray, George 
O. Myers, Warren Myers, Robert Nagel, Robert 
W. Norris, Lawrence B. O'Connor, Thomas P. 
O'Donnell, Myles F. O'Malley, Thomas F. O'Neill, 
Paul J. Palombi, Michael J. Pallamary, Vincent 
R. Panico, Vincent Parla, Benjamin Perlmutter, 
Robert M. Peters, Charles F. Petremont, Benny 
Petrucci, Don A. Polvere, Wilma W. Pratt, Gae- 
tano A. Presutti, Raymond S. Pugh, Jane Richard, 
Charles R lli, Gerald R bl. Joseph A. 
Rourke, Frederick Rubin, Hugh J. Russell, Walter 
Edwin Russell, Irving M. Sarin, Harvey Saxe, 
Jean Terry Scanlon, Raymond Schoewe, Earl L. 
Selant, Murray M. Shain, Barbara Shaw, Maurice 
Sheinfield, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Jack Sherman, 
Lucy A. Shimkus, Fritz Siegel, Rena Sloane, 
Howard K. Small, Alan W. Smith, Theodore Sny- 
der, Samuel Sochin, George R. Solano, Carroll 
Spear, Vincent Speranza, Richard A. Spencer, 
Robert L. Stevens, Martti Takki, Jason Tobias, 
Ricardo C. Tolentino, Ralph Torrance, John 
Trainovitch, Mischa Tulin, M. Wm. Ventre, Ivan 
Wainwright, Benedict A. Wastofero, Richard B. 
Wetmore, Doris A. Wheeler, Elizabeth J. White, 
Raymond Wilding-White, Melvin Witcofsky, Alex- 
ander Zadeh, George A. Zazofsky, George Zilzer, 
Pasco Zompa. 

Chatham, Ont., Can., Local 582—Harry Bailey, 
Thomas Walter Crawford. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Perry Cozatt. 

El Paso, Tex., Local 

Houston, Tex., Local 65—Sidney J. Palmer, 
Robert Schroeder, Gilbert Sepulvedo, Jr., Walter 
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CHARLIE SPIVAK 


DAVID ROSE 


LUD GLUSKIN 
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W. CHURCH ST, ELKNORN, WISCONS! 


HENRY BUSSE 


JOE REICHMAN 





perience with 
pIcK ROGERS 
EDDIE DUNSTETTER, 


MEREDITH WILLSON 








beneficial than hours of tedious practice. 


control. Simple and short. 


this offer. 
covers entire cost. 


BOX 71 


Send check or money order. 


The Short-cut Control Method 


YOU CAN PRACTICE WHILE YOU RELAX 


With this system, minutes at intervals during the day, at work or at play, is more 
Only ten minytes a day will accomplish your 
goal. No longer need you worry about “high C” or your lip “giving out.” This new 
and modern system develops your lip muscles, automatic breath control and your finger 
Our system of lip control and automatic breath control 
has proven itself on all wind instruments—brass and reed. You cannot afford to neglect 
Send now for your instructions to success and confidence. 


One payment 


a $3.00 Postpaid. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 











By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer .......... $2.50 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 
For Schools and Drum Corps..........$1.00 








DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor 


DODGE DRUM CHART 
400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered .. 75 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 





$2.00 








GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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Brossard, Woodrow Carter, V. C. Comstock, 
Douglas Gates, Gerald Gonsoulin, John V. Mar- 
quez, George Wall, Anthony Sepolio, }. K. Ramey, 
R. H. Boyd, Luther Colburn, Joe Compean, Jr., 
Paul Elliot, Claudie Ham, J. E. Harrington, 
Harold J. Hebert, Don R. Holcombe. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Robert King, Elliott 
Galkin, 

Long Béach, Calif., Local 353—Robert Grinsell, 
Merle F. Brydon, James G. Decoursey, James C. 
Johnstone, Betty Kellogg, Edw. M. Miller, Lucille 
M. Peterson, Jimmie Stalker, Carl F. Vidano. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Don Cassel, Kenneth 
L. Warren, Johnnie H. Sorrell, Charles G. Manasco, 
Neil E. George, Jack Foster, John Earl Davis, 
Bobby Ditto. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Nestor Amaral, Joseph 
Harold Asher, Carmen Tirado Becerra, Louis 
Bergman, Carlton St. Croix Beyer, Donald Morey 
Blair, Abraham Lincoln Collier, Al Cooper, Mar- 
jorie Mae Cox, Clyde E. Foster, Jr., Carmencita 
Garcia, Romaine K. Gehrke, Joseph Charles 
Haley, William James Harvey, Robert B. Hoffman, 
Harvey Alfred Hourwitz, Philip Imber, Susan 
Julian, Seymour Melvin Kimmel, Frank J. Kocyba. 
jr., Paul W. Lewis, Robert Mace, Jr., Marvin 
Marks, Charles J. Maxon, George G. Merrill, Jr., 
Joseph L. Miller, Ernest Ministeri, Jack Mitchell, 
Ronald James Mitchell, John M. Morel, Richard 
Moyers, Francis M. McCrink, Charles Richard Mc- 
Glamry, Jerry Conrad Nowicki, Francisco Perez, 
Russell C. Perry, Max Rainovitsj, Joan Radley, 
Paul Herbert Reiman, Robert B. Reynolds, Doris 
Feldman Rickard, Marvin M. Rickard, Charles 
Rodriguez, Adalio Rosello, Max Rosene, Hubert 
Salvatto, Vincent A. Santaniello, Edward Nathan 
Scheff, Leo B. Scrivens, Allen Eugene Simmons, 
Morris Taksier, William A. Thompson, Angel D. 
Tirado, Robert Edward True, Amado M. Vizoso, 
David Elliott Wilkinson, Glen E. Wilson. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Leon Phinney, 
Wallace Moore, Richard Cary, Chandler Boyd. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 587—]. Norman Ebron. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Donald Baaska, Wm. 
J. Bowden, Donald Campbell, Lee Cummings, 
Charles Drake, Jeanne Eagels, Alvin J. Emmons, 
Norman Hanstad, Wm. H. Humphery, Stephen 
Jesmok, Arlene Kiehnbaum, Norbert Kirsch, Drago- 
‘mir Krajisnik, Randy Lee, Ray Leidy, Raymond 
F. Lopez, Wm. Philbrick, Jos. Prondzinski, Kon 
rad Sedimayr, Peter Sundquist, Vincent Villa, 
Jullianne Weingarten, Thomas Wilson, Wm. T. 
Woodward, Andrew Yaeger, Peter Zuchowski. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—F. E. Kirk, Jr. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Mary Baron, 
Richard Pape. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Marilynn R. Andersen, 
Shay Beninato, Ernest Bergman, Virginia Bergman, 
Arthur E. Buhl, Robert W. Burt, Phil A. Caniglia, 
Phil A. Carpenter, Charles Allen Carter, Au- 
gustus Cogliano (Gus Fiore), James Cohen, Earl 
Cook, Gloria Jean Dunbar, Rea-Evans Buchan, 
Charles - Genovisi, Carl F. Haden, Jack Irwin, 
Carl J. Kennedy, LeRoy Klima, Paul A. Leeper, 
Rosemary Madison, Walter A. (Coy) Martin, Agnes 
F. (Yvonne) Morgan, George P. McClure, William 
Clayton Miller, Ralph George Mullenix, George 
Turley, Lee B. Wilson. 

Orlando, Fla., Local 389—William W. Boatner, 
Raymond Haig, Victor Montuori. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—James W. Bartell, James 
C, Beebe, Benjamin Bolan, Wm. Chas. Chapman, 
Antonio F. DeArcos, Wm. M. Dornon, Sylvester 
Fisher, Ernest G. Freeman, Walter H. Hager, 
Frank J. Hicks, Carranza G. Howell, Beatrice R. 
Johnson, Kenneth G. McDaniel, Gus Carl Mustakas, 
Robert Lee Powell, Charles J. Purcell, Joseph W. 
Ray, Rose L. Rogers, Thomas Vestals, Jr. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Chas. Dexheimer. 

Rochester, Minn., Local 437 — Frank Henry, 
Richard Madden, Lark Merryman, Norman (Pete) 
Viera, Rita Phalen Viera. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Cynthia E. Britt, 
John C. Bullard, Vincente V. deLeofi, Louis De- 
Mars, Jack Foster, Ervin G. Friemuth, Nels G. 
Holmstrom, Myer L. Jacobs, Kenneth J. Kop, 
Sir Walter Lear, Edmund Lukaszewski, Thos. T. 
McGovern, Frank W. Mazzitello, Lawrence A. 
Pavek, Robt. A. Scheldrup, Ronald S. Wagner, 
John H. Westerlund (Johnny Western), Bruce H. 
Dybvig, Russell (Ben) Freeman, Donald F. Hensel 
(Gordy Vinae), Leon W. Inda, Wm. H. Kelsey, 
Marvin G. LaQua, Rosalyn S. Locketz, Paul W. 
Lutz, James A. Martini, Edwin A. (Speed) Pavek, 
Wesley I. (Bus) Reid, Paul Schultz, Jack E. 
Weizel (Jack Curtice). Donald H. Willi, Earl 
L. Williams, Milan Zarich. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Can., Local 276—Vcikko 
Koskenoja, Cyril Sawyer. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Roy Anthony, 
Don Aylesbury, Richard Bain, Gerald Bales, Jean 
Marie Beaudet, Edgar Beazley, Colin Bell, Ruth 
Belfry-Brodhecker, R. W. Bond, Herbert Brekis, 
Victor Brookes, A. Burgin, J. W. Burrows, Wm. 
Butler, Norman Buzzell, W. T. Campbell, Roy 
Capper, Varia Cassidy, Paul Chabot, Muriel Collen, 
Helen Costello, Alex Davidson, Frank C. De- 
Verno, Jean Dowell, Leslie Dowell, Mrs. Winni- 
fred Dowell, A. Ellefson, James Ellerby, Walter 
Emmett, Geo. C. Edwards, Geo. C. Faiths, Joe 
Feldman, Irving Filderman, Paul Firman, Betty Ann 
Fischer (Byfield), Eric Ford, Tommy Gibbs, Wm. 
Gilmour, Kenneth E. Glandfield, Robt. Good- 
nough, Nathan Green, Nathan Greenberg, Leonard 
J}. Greenstone, Wolfgang Grunsky, Nat Grupstein, 
Marilyn Hall, Edw. A. Hancock, John Hawkins, 
Bert Hawthorne, Irene Haydou, Robert Higgins, 
Robt. A. Hughes, Koryo Isogai, Bruce D. Jackson, 
Merrick Jarrett, Gwendolyn Johnson, John D. 
Johnson, Fritz (Fred) Kamerman, Ben Kirkland, 
Lubka Kolessa, Harry Liiv, A. Lintott, John E. 
Long, Douglas B. Longfield, Grenville McFar- 
iane, R. W. McGall, Michael McGivern, E. Manera, 
Miss M. Massey, Chas. E. Mathe, John A. Mayson, 
Doreen June Millar, Francis Mowat, Miss Joan 
Munro, F. L. (Ted) Murphy, Reinald Nochakoff, 
Albert Owens, Alfred F. Player, Victor M. 
Porteous, Howard Reay, Gordon D. Rushworth, 
Mickey Ryan, Hilda Saville (Brock), Melville M 
Scott, Jim Shand, Roderick A. Shepherd, David 








Clarinetists Attention 


My new CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with Off-Center Bore will amaze you with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tome and 
perfect intonation. Truly the artist's per. 
fect clarinet m piece. The bore is 
raised one-sixteenth inch nearer the reed, 
What a difference this makes. Highly 
polished lay, beautifully finished. Priced 
at $10.00. Your money right back if you 
don‘t keep it. OB* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 
5, 5* each more open. 


No other mouthpiece with bore 
Off Center is made. 
HARRY E. O’BRIEN & SON 
P. O. Box 5924, Indianapolis 20, ind, 

















EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
word STRINGS wee. 


The String with the Golden Tone 


and the 
‘“'“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS IN. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y 











Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 


Splendid field; demand for competent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 














} MASTER MELODIES 
$ and FOLK SONGS 


A FIRST ENSEMBLE BOOK FOR 
FOUR VIOLINS (First Position) 
May also be played by two or three vio- 
lins. Suitable for small or large groups in 
class work. Useful as supplementary ma- 

terial to any method. 
Transcribed by PHILIP WESTON 
Edited by LOUIS PERSINGER 
With introductory notes and suggestions. 
PRICE $1.50 
At your Local Dealer or direct 


Concord Music Publishing Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 604 Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 





. 


© ad 








Write for... 
CATALOG OF ENGLISH 
BRASS BAND MUSIC 
Now Available From 
ROBERT KING MUSIC COMPANY 


Publishers of Music for Brass Series 
7 Canton Street - North Easton, Mass. 




















At last! Trumpet players’ dream 
come true. Our own make , 
CISION TONE STRAIGHT MUTES. 
Model A—All Nickel Silver......$6.00 
Model B—Combination Nickel 
and Aluminum ......... dicanbanel 4.50 
Used and endorsed by leading 
concert and dance men. 
Sold by VINCENT DELL‘OSA 
1158 S. 13th St. Phila. 47, Pa. 
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COURSE IN HARMONY 
A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 
From this course, to which a’ KEY has been 
added, a thorough knowledge of harmony 
may be had (without the aid of a teacher) 
for the price of one personal lesson. 
Write for details and money-back guar- 
antee. 70 Webster Ave., Paterson, N. J. 











TRUMPET PLAYERS! You can have 


Good High Notes — Endurance 
Accurate Intonation. 


Scientific Training for Professionals 
Write or Call 


R. N. BURCH 
507 W. 62nd St., Chicago 21 — WE 6-6570 














the maga 
NOW! new, EMCEE ‘i's. 
Contains original Mono- 
logues, Parodies, Band Nov- 
elties, Dialogues, Paiter, 
Gags. Combination offer 
of year subscription, 4 seg. 
paihes back no’s. and b 
of heckler stoppers and 
comic song titles, $4.00. 

EMCEE, Desk 10 

Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 








LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ breaks, 
choruses, obblig > llish figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrouna 


Elmer B. Fuchs BR ag 28 




















Sniderman, Morey Spence, Roman Stecura, Anton 
Tamobr, Gordon Thatcher, B. L. Turvey, Robt, 
J. VanEvera, Doris Veale, Henry Venne, Luuis 
Wahl, James Welch, Jack Wilsor, Ted Wright, 
David Zafer, Syd Zaid. 


EXPULSIONS 


Bangor-Stroudsburg, Pa., Local 577—Albert De- 
Renzis. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Carl Eloff (Ole) Aron- 
son, Frank Bandy, Joseph Z. Bandy, Robert Bell, 
James W. Brown, Jr., Oscar Eugene (Bud) Cole, 
Jeff D. Durham, Andrew William Evans, Lillian 
Freedland, Norman Garber, Steve Joseph (Joe) 
Garber, Frank E,. Gazarek, Jr., Henry B. Glover, 
Marco Kennith (Johnny King), Gregori, Philip 
Guilbeau, Cyril Guthoerl, James Roye Hall (Roy 
Hall), Jessie (Happy) Jackson, Charles Everett 
Johnson, Elvin R. Jones, Gene T. Jones, Cecil 
Robert (Rags) Jordan, Edward (Bud) Ludwig, 
William A. (Bill) MacPherson, Charles Wesley 
(Chuck) Marshall, James B. (Jimmie) McDuffee, 
John Moti, Mary Kuth O'Buckley, LaVerne Alex- 
ander Pearson, Hale Phares, Theodore C. Powell, 
Jacob M. (Jack) Sternthal, Bishop Milton Sykes, 
Joseph H. Thurman, Ray Venturo, Ralph Weise, 
Raymond F. (Ray) Wellinger, Clarence F. (Bud) 
White, Joseph Zitka. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Mario Rubina. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Jack Ancona, 
Jeanne Balogh, John Biega, Robert Canuso, Charles 
Dingus, Joel Diamond, Tony Fontana, John 
Garaschgo, Leon Hammond, Leston Kuhlthau, 
Fred Lifshey, Charles Mannino, James Mate, 
Myron Margulies, Roger Micale, ‘Joe Sturma, 
George Sweimler, Richard Sullivan, Dominic Sori- 
ano, Russell Tegen, Louis Toth, Stanley Wasser- 
man, Adolph Riehman, Frances Santisi, Sigmund 
Gates, Stephen Palahach, James Winchester, Walter 
Soriano, Jr. 

New London, Conn., Local 285—Joseph Burns, 
Joseph DiPaola, Paul Mayerson, Robert Moyes, 
Gerard Nardone, Rudolph Saunders, Angelo Tu- 
desco. 

Oswego, N. Y., Local 441—Percy Abbott, Beulah 
Raudenbush. 


ERASURES 
Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Edward Timbrell, 
Edward Beyer, John Carnicelli, Fred Coffey, 


Charles DeForrest, Lucian DeSocio, Paul Mendillo, 
Paul Tanner, Fran Tripicanno. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Ramon P. Bon 
Enfant, Elmo Brown, Wallace (Curley) Doucet. 
A. Bruce Gaarder, Walter Griffon, Francis L. 
Hooker, Jack LeBlanc, Lawrence (Larry) LeJuene 
Robert Q. Power, Jon Douglas Pyle, Lorenzo P. 
Sanchez, Judson Schleifer, Harry H. Shifflett 
William Treichel, Johnny Whelan, Arthur Gene 
Worley. 

Birmingham, Ala., Local 256—Glen McCoy, O. 
V. Naylor, Jr., Albert B. Parker, Hugh E. Shivers, 
Sam Busby, Robt. Summers, Norris Trimm, 
Stephen E. Tunnell, Thos. W. Riggs, Tony Sal- 
vagio, Mrs. Ruth Ward, Harold White, Winston 
White, Henry Bland, Jas. H. Clark, M. 
Crawford. 
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Have you changed gout address? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





*Name. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





FIRST 
New Address: 


MIDDLE LAST 





Street and No 


Zone State 








City 


Local No 





Phone: _. Instrument 


*If new name, show former name here: 


Date 





Card No 











Old Address: 





Street and No 


Zone State. 











City 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





NOVEMBER, 1953 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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A French Made Product 
with Grade A Cane! 


~ DERU REEDS are most dependable! 
Try a DERU . . . and convince yourself. 


Graded in 5 Strengths 


H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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You can’t mistake that brilliant trumpet 
work of Emmett Berry. He’s featured in 
person and on records with Johnny Hodges, and on Al Sears waxes, 
He plays a “400” Lightweight model . . . “perfect for all-round pro- 
fessional work,” he says. “Tremendous power and range.” Want more 
proof? Try one yourself! 


"@ 
MADE BY MASTERS .s PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


‘BUESCHER.., ELKHART @ INDIANA 
———— 





ERNIE ROYAL 


“.... greatest hom I’ve 
crer blown!” 


DON DENNIS 
“Completely satisfied 
.-. in every respect.” 


BUDDY CHILDERS 
“Though I don’t playa Martin... 
I wouldn’t hesitate to recommend it.” 




















CONTE CONDOLI 


“Finest there is!” oS 
DON SMITH . 
“The finest horn made!” . 


the extra range trumpet 


Try a Martin at your dealer’s, or write for free folder. 
The Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 








